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Franklin Simon s-Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts.. New York 





NEW MODEL 


Coat-Wraps and Capes 


For MISSES—14 to 20 Years 


(_eoeeeeneeeeeeeeneeeeeeneeeensaeaenas « 


640—Graduated Rippling Cape of wool tri- 


cotine, with sleeveless coat front, in navy, 





castor or black; full cape hangs in graceful 3 
lines from shoulder yoke at back, softly rolled x 
collar forms revers on belted coat front, a 
button-through patch pockets; yoke and coat 

front silk lined. 29.50 


642—Coat-wrap of silvertone wool velour, in 
walnut, navy, tan, taupe, henna or Alpine 
blue; self-corded pin-tucks emphasize the 
youthful straight lines at back of coat, also 
applied on the cross-over collar and on but- 
ton-trimmed sleeves; sash-belted front 5 08 
i lIf- ered but- 
with self-bound buttonholes and cov 39.50 


tons; soft silk lined. 





Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the United States 
PHONE 6900 GREELEY 


Delegates, Read This! Ti 


Real Mattress Cleanliness 























° ° ED ticking is a_ sieve-like fabric, which 

The National American allows foreign matter to filter through and 

. 5 become a fixture in the mattress. Re-covering 

W oman Suffrage Association such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift which 


merely does away with part of the trouble. 
= een ' ; ae 
is 50 years old What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


QUILTED 


Excelsior mares Protector || 
The National Woman eer : 


which really solves this vexing problem. 


Suffrage Publishing Company 


is only 5 years old 








In these five years we have printed over 
fifty million pieces of literature for the 


It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 


suffrage cause. of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding — wash easily — dry light and fluffy as new. 
See our exhibit at the Convention MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every Pad 


Finish the Fight 
We Supply the Ammunition 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -i- NEW YORK CITY 
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ONTINUING the Woman’s Journal, 

founded 1870 by Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell, as a weekly newspaper devoted to 
winning equal rights and especially to winning 
equal suffrage for women, and published 
weekly in Boston, Massachusetts, from 1870 
to 1917. Continuing also the Woman Voter, 
and the National Suffrage News. As the 
official organ of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the Women 
Citizen tries to maintain intimate contact be- 
tween the Association and its two million 
members throughout the United States. 
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QD some o (GF, 
Suggs Viniewoort - Tiuiney 
Outve and Locust from NINTH fo TENTH 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


extend a hearty invitation 
to the members of 


THE NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
to make this shop their headquarters 
while in St. Louis. 


There are innumerable things of interest for 
you tosee. We suggest that you visit the 
Music Salons to relax from the tiring strain 
of the Convention—that you rest in an easy 
chair while you hear the beautiful Victrola 
Records and Player-Piano Rolls in the Sound 


Proof Demonstrating Rooms. 


On the Seventh Floor—far from the noises 
of the busy street, you will find the Tea 
Room. Well selected and prepared food, 
silent, quick service and congenial surround- 
ings are awaiting you here. 
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In every branch of our Service you will find 
a warm welcome. 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


| An Assemblage of Spring Hats 


which includes a number of charming models recently received from the 
leading Parisian modistes, is a feature of impelling interest on the Third 
| Floor. Quite irresistible, because so essentially Spring-like, are the dainty 
| flower toques; and there are some wonderfully smart and becoming effects 
which reflect the romanticism of Watteau; while others, no less bewitching, 
betray the coquettishness of the Directoire period. In all there is individual- 
ity, gayety, and the ineffable charm of a youthful spirit. 
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| KNOX ‘Saronalttios 
| for “Womon 


A SMART, practical sailor of Sennet Straw. 
Shown in black, navy, brown and purple. 


EIGHT DOLLARS 
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é Also showing a very smart model in a Sport suits in Homespuns and Tweeds, es- 
“2 woman’s individual sport coat, can be worn pecially adapted to golf, and other out-of- 
ih separately or with skirt to harmonize. door occasions. 

* , SEVENTY DOLLARS 

7 COATS, SIXTY-FIVE DOL- . 

| 2 

i LARS TO NINETY-FIVE oS one eee 

‘| Silk and Linen Blouses 
SKIRTS, TWENTY-FIVE SIXTEEN-FIFTY TO 
DOLLARS TO FORTY THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS 

| NOX ; N 

KNOX HAT COMPANY 

| Incorporated 

i 452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 

“ 196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 
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O you, Delegates of the 
National American 
Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion assembled in convention 
at St. Louis, March 24-29, 
we pass on this, the ‘ Golden 
Jubilee Number” of the 
Woman Citizen, your off- 
cial organ, hoping and be- 
lieving that you will find much to interest 
and much to encourage you in the historic 
evidences of growth which have been as- 
sembled for you between these covers. 


HESE evidences establish among 

other things that even when the suf- 
frage movement was youngest and the road 
steepest and the night blackest, the “ suf- 
frage spirit ” could be relied on to go for- 
ward and upward, and to laugh at the 
roughest going. _We have never been a 
down-hearted group. We have never taken 
ourselves as martyrs. Always we have had 
in our minds and in our hearts the joy as 
well as the strain of the struggle. 


Sin attend a National Suffrage Conven- 
tion is always an inspiration. There 
the best suffrage workers of the country 
meet, take counsel together, tell their ex- 
periences, exchange ideas, develop emula- 
tion, fix their eyes on the ideal. 

The owner of a country estate encour- 
aged his little son to keep chickens. The 
boy took a great interest in them, but they 
were bantams, and he was pained by the 


“Finish the Fight!” ————— 


1869-1919 


Golden Jubilee 
Number of the 
Woman Citizen 


smallness of their eggs. One 
day his father, on visiting the 
chicken house, found that 
the youngster had procured 
a big ostrich egg and hung it 
up in front of the bantams’ 
nests, with a placard, on 
which was printed in child- 
ish characters—‘ Keep your 
eyes on this, and do the best you can.” 


E shall not have many more national 
suffrage conventions at which to 
develop emulation. Meanwhile, as we 
come together once more, to rejoice over 
the unprecedented advance of the past, let 
us lay careful plans for the final triumph. 


Bigs triumph must be worthy of the 
women who have gone before and in- 
sured the triumphs along the way. It must 
be not only a fulfillment, but a memorial. 
The fulfillment must be not the niggardly 
enfranchisement of women in a state here 
and a state there, but the enfranchisement 
of every woman in the land; the memorial 
must be, not cut in marble, not moulded in 
bronze, but a living thing, of flesh and blood 
and continuing effort. How better can we 
secure it than by the compact union of the 
political power in enfranchised woman- 
hood? Power to be used to finish the fight, 
power to be conserved for the good of the 
nation and the world. We were ever fight- 
ers, “ so—one fight more, the last and best.” 
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Congress and the Woman 


F you went down, or up, to Washington and took a seat in 

the Senate gallery or in the House gallery, with the fell pur- 
pose of watching your federal government in process of making 
laws under which you and yours are to live, you would promptly 
begin to yawn with boredom over the “order of the day,” and 
the “unfinished business,” and the way a man here and there 
rises solemnly and makes a speech that seems to have more 
relevancy to some unnamed but frightfully indigestible substance 
in his last night’s dinner than to the “ order of the day ” or the 
“unfinished business.” 

The harder you listen to him, the sooner you discover that you 
are the only one who is listening. In the galleries there is stir 
and chatter, but a stir and chatter that are nothing compared to 
the confusion down on the floor, where men gather around 
desks in groups and knots, laughing and gesticulating, or saunter 
off to the coat room, their arms about one another’s shoulders. 

The din having become at last unbearable somebody asks if 
there can’t be order, a gavel falls, and the presiding officer de- 
clares that unless order is restored the galleries will be cleared. 
Whereupon some man with the fear of God in his soul inter- 
polates that the disorderliness is mainly on the floor, not in the 
galleries. 

Again the drowsy hum of the man who is bound and deter- 
mined to make a speech, again the talk, the laughter, but the 
sound of it grows thinner now, as man after man slips away, 
until at last a peevish voice drowns out the speech-maker with— 
“Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum.” Follow a 
roll-call and a scurrying back to answer to names, a little hiatus 
of dull inattention—and again the men begin slipping out, to be 
resummoned presently by another peevish demand for another 
roll-call. 

That’s what you get on the everyday surface of things as the 
two legislative bodies of Congress, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, meet in august assemblage year after year to 
make laws, impose restrictions, and appoint investigation commit- 
tees to see how last year’s laws are working out in this fair land 
of ours. To be sure there is an occasional day when personal 
or party animosities of a violently malevolent character get to the 
surface, but the distinction of the ordinary day is the distinction 
of utter prosiness, and the ordinary woman visitor may well be 
forgiven if she leaves the august assemblage half asleep. It’s 
no more than many of the Senators and Representatives are. 


ET behind this prosiness, informing it, lie procedures of the 

most vital, intimate moment to every woman in the land. 
That Congress is her Congress. Its deliberations operate on her, 
now like a possessful hand reaching into her pocket-book; now 
like an over-lord of personal relations dictating when and where 
and how soon her husband, her son, her brother are to be torn 
from her side; now like a High Commissioner of Markets, setting 
the price she shall pay for the food on her table. 

In proof, let us review a little, just a little, of the more salient 
record of 1918, the laws passed, the investigations ordered, the 
revelations heard during the sessions that have marked the 
régime of the 65th Congress, which has now drawn to an end. 

For four years housewives have been against a stone 
wall of meat prices, prices which have driven roasts off their 
tables and made the morning breakfast bacon as rare as sweet- 
breads and filet-mignonne. Even the proletarian soup bone has 
strutted of late in the class with the modish capon. 
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T the Government’s solicitation and in order to relieve th 
hard pushed industries which purvey meat to the household 
women dropped their matutinal dust cloths in 1918 and left th 
children’s clothes unmended to get a place in the waiting crowd 
of buyers and capture a reluctant hamburg steak for their mar 
ket baskets. 
And behold it appears from the testimony ‘given by Francis J 
Heney before the Senate Agricultural Committee that the prices 
the housekeeper thought she was paying because a world was 





















starving were really paid to help a monopoly make $47,000,00p""¢ 
profits—seven times what the same monopoly had earned yearhg To 
during the three previous war years! lie a 

Again, just before Christmas some soldiers bound for Oregof Th 
were brought from overseas on a United States transport and{Some 
set down in New York city. They were landed in time to ea «¢ 
their Christmas dinners in their own homes, but their pay wagers, 
in arrears, there were no government arrangements mace foro he 
transporting them and unless they waited for home funds to bé&pout 
sent on, there wasn’t money enough among them all to pay thei) «y 
way across the continent. f the 

Of course Eastern people gave them the time of their youn he 
lives, but their young lives had been rather fed up on “ times" wail 


and they wanted to get home. They wanted to hang up thei 
stockings and trim the Christmas trees with their own people 
Out in Oregon women were waiting who had waited a long 
time, and who had to eat a second lonely Christmas dinner be 
cause the Army red tape had snarled up the back pay of their 
boys. 


feed again, when the draft bill raised the fighting age to 45, 
fathers of families had to call upon all their financial reserves 
of years to see their families through until the war was over. Al 
this legislation, dealing with men’s lives, dealt also with women’s 
lives and children’s lives. It not only reached out and took the 
man and his earning power, but it controlled the living condi-fs 
tions of the boys in government work—the hardest thing of al 
for many mothers. 

In presenting to the House the Kellogg resolution for the 
creation, at the President’s discretion, of dry zones around és 
ammunition plants and shipyards, Mr. Miller of Minnesota M 
pointed out that “ A condition had arisen at the head of Lake§childr 
Superior in which government works were seriously menaced 1, 
Ten thousand men engaged in ship-building and in the produc- 1917, 
tion of munitions were being debauched by artificially created 2 pou: 
conditions beyond the power of either Minnesota or Wisconsin But 
to control. The entire head of the lakes region is ‘ dry,’ but a lla 
group of about 30 men organized a village in the state of Wis wa 
consin for booze purposes only. They had one saloon and eight well a 
wholesale houses that constituted the entire village. This had ie le 
become,” said Mr. Miller, “a hell-hole of iniquity.” he ‘ 

° ‘ . yon 

And into this hell-hole women had to send their sons under 
the Selective Draft Act. All 

Anti-Congressmen like to wave away the good old reason fot ot hea 
giving women the ballot, that taxation without representation 00,00 
is tyranny, yet these same Congressmen did not hesitate to advo Wor 
cate the Revenue bill of $8,000,000,000. This bill ensured that 4 the gr 
“luxury ” tax equal to 20 per cent of the amount paid in excess 
of the amounts specified should be paid on such household neces 
sities as the following: Women’s and misses’ suits, cloaks and 
coats at $40, dresses $40. Men’s and boys’ hats $5, caps $2, and 
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neckwear $2. Men’s, women’s, misses’ and boys’ shoes, pumps 
und slippers at $10, men’s shirts $3, fibre carpets and rugs in 
excess of $5 a square yard. This tax meant also one cent on every 


ve thy : ae 
seholgf® OF fraction of 10, cents on tooth and mouth washes, dentifrices, 
~ft thapastes, toilet soaps and powders. 

Towdg 

- mar. ONGRESS talked and talked about a hungry world. It de- 


bated whether to appropriate $100,000,000 to keep that 
world from starving. It took its time about the appropriation. It 
Kell into a state of blue funk over the discovery that there was an 
increase Of 389,221,075 pounds of meat in storage in the United 
States this January over and above that of last January. 

To women it seemed as if in America’s over-production might 
ie a pleasing solution of the world’s starvation. 
regonp The United States, it seemed, had more food than it needed. 
t and{Some parts of Europe had less than they could keep alive on. 

0 ea§ “Simple,” thinks the housewife, who would slip on her rub- 

' Wafers, throw her shawl over her head and run around the corner 
© fol. her hungry neighbor with the surplus if she had her way 
to Déibout it. 
theif « Djfficult,” says Congress. “ Who is going to stand the loss, 
f the food is put on the market?” 

And while Congress talked, beefsteak soared. Congress agi- 
ated against a Price Fixing Commission, asking for a grant of 
one billion and a quarter dollars to pay for the cost of wheat 
over and above world market prices in order to reduce the price 
of bread. 

“But bread is a necessity,” said the agonized housewife. “ Con- 
sider the law and the profits,” said Congress. 

Among the things that Congress and the woman were both 
roubled over was that there was too much meat on ice and too 
little on the table. 

“There is so much meat in the packing houses that no more 
en'sican be stored away,” mourned the legislators. 

the® “If there is so much meat in the storage, why can’t we have 
ndi-Bsome?’”’ asked the bewildered woman. “ Canada has gone back 
' allito her beef prices of a year ago, what’s the matter with the 
United States?” 
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und M R. HOOVER is in Europe,” was the answer. It was as 
Sota if mother had gone off with the pantry key and left the 
ake fchildren supperless. 

ced 


In 1918 hogs multiplied themselves at least 30 per cent over 
“f1917, said Congress reports, yet bacon was from 42 to 55 cents 
pound in 1919 as against 35 cents in January, 1918. 




















Butter increased in price nearly 50 per cent. Chegse went 
relve cents higher after the war ended, than when America was 
in the thick of it; fish went up a third and coffee, which did very 
well all through the war in spite of a lack of transportation facili- 
is, learned the trick of aviation. Eggs, even storage age, went 
yond “the dreams of avarice.” 

All this is politics in Washington. It is life or death, illness 
ot health, and at least always comfort or discomfort, to the 25,- 
000 or more homes of America. 

Women may not know a hawk from a hand-saw concerning 
he great question as to which political party is going to “ get” 
he other in this food muddle of 1919. But every mother in the 
orld knows that she and her children are being squeezed be- 
ten the millstones of partisan politics, and that, generally 
peaking, mothers are without a voice in the matter. 

How long, oh Lord, how long are they to stand it? 





Why We Celebrate! 


HE 1919 suffrage victories bring the number of states where 
women have full suffrage, presidential and municipal or 
presidential alone, to 24. These states are: 


FIFTEEN FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 
No. of No. of 
Women Elec- Con- Area 





21 years toral Congress- in 
State Won andover vote men square miles 

t. ATIOOME ...00. 19I2 48,419 3 I 113,950 

2. California .... 1911 872,802 13 II 158,297 

3. Colorado ..... 1893 264,647 6 4 103,948 

Es ke eeen 1896 105,146 4 2 83,888 

&, Bae. ....- IQI2 471,854 10 8 82,158 

6. Michigan 1918 848,916 15 13 57,980 

7. Montana ..... IQI4 103,975 4 2 146,997 

8. Nevada ...... 1914 26,611 3 I 110,690 

g. New York ... 1917 3,125,999 45 43 49,204 

10. Oklahoma ..... 1918 470,176 10 8 70,057 
cs. Cee 4s... 19QI2 221,008 5 3 96,699 
12. South Dakota . 1918 161,024 5 3 77,015 
a eee 1896 100,646 4 2 84,990 
14. Washington .. I910 444,919 4 5 69,127 
15. Wyoming .... 1869 37,146 3 I 97,914 
7,303,285 137 107 ~=1,403,520 


SEVEN PRESIDENTIAL, OR PRESIDENTIAL PLus MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE STATES 
(Those starred have both. Women do not vote for Congressmen 
in these states) 











Women Elec- Area 
21 years toral in 
State and over vote square miles 

16. *Illinois ...... 1913 1,699,160 2c 56,665 
17. Indiana ..... 1919 800,484 15 35,35 
18. *Nebraska .... 1917 318,903 8 77,520 
19. *North Dakota 1917 157,903 5 70,837 
20. Rhode Island. 1917 183,030 5 1,248 
21. Wisconsin ... I9QI9 653,936 13 54,450 
22. *Vermont} ... 1919 128,328 4 9,504 
3,941,744 79 306,638 


Two Primary SUFFRAGE STATES 

(Women vote for Congressmen in the Primaries in these one- 
party states. The chance to help choose the Democratic candi- 
dates at the Primary is the only choice any voter can effec- 
tively exercise in a one-party state. Republican candidates have 
no chance at the elections.) 
23. Arkansas ..... 1917 
a Perper IQI7 


3555514 9 7 
999,166 20 18 265,896 


Je 











1,354,680 29 25 319,231 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL ‘FOR THE 24 STATES 


Women Elec- No.of Area 
2r years toral Congress- in 
and over vote men square miles 


12,599,712 245 132 2,029,389 


+ Presidential suffrage granted by 1919 Legislature, vetoed by Governor. 


Governor’s veto under challenge as unconstitutional. 
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3. Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Second 
. Mrs. Helen Gardener, Fifth Vice- 
. Mrs, Stanley McCormick, First 


3. Mrs. Raymond Brown, Fourth Vice- 


Officials Who Are Directing the Destinies of the National 


- Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Honorary 8. 


President. 


2. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Presi- 9. 


dent. 
Vice-President. 
President. 
Vice-President. 


President, 


7. Mrs. Guilford Dudley, Third Vice- 


President. 











. Miss Esther Ogden, Director. 
11. Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Correspond- 


2. Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, Director. 
3. Mrs. Horace C, Stilwell, Director. 
. Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, Director. 
5. Mrs. Nonie B. Mahoney, Director. 
3. Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, Director. 
. Dr. Mary Safford, Director. 
. Mrs. Cbarles H. Brooks, Director. 


Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Treas: 


urer, ; 
Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, Recording 
Secretary. 


ing Secretary. 
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Women of the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League 


One of the Most Famous Local Leagues of the Middle West and 


reas: 
ding Hostess League for the Jubilee Convention 
ond: 1. Mrs. George A. Gellhorn, President and General Chairman of the St. Louis 

Committee for the Jubilee Convention. During the war Mrs. Gellhorn 
tor. was Chairman of the Woman’s Central Committee on Food Conservation 
ctor, and Director of State and City Relations of the Federal Food Administra- 
Sf tion for St. Louis. 

2. Mrs. Frank P. Crunden, Former President of the League. 

or. 3. Mrs. J. Dwight Dana, Chairman of the Hospitality Committee for the 


Jubilee Convention. 
4. Mrs. Ernst W. Stix, Chairman of Finance Committee for the Jubilee 
Convention. 
5. Mrs. David O’Neil, Chairman of the Hospitality Committee for the National 
" Board during the Convention, First Vice-President State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Chairman of the Legislative Committee and Member from Missouri 
Women’s Committee of the National Democratic Committee. 

6. Mrs. Hugh Allen Moore, President of the Business Women’s League and 
active in preparations for the Convention. 

7. Mrs. Wm. Haight, Corresponding Secretary Missouri Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and Chairman of the Bureau of Information at the Union Station 
for the Jubilee Convention. 

8. Mrs. William C. Fordyce, Former President of the League and a third 
generation suffragist. 

9. Mrs. Fred L. English, Treasurer of the St. Louis League. 

10. Mrs. Frederick Taussig, Treasurer Missouri Equal Suffrage Association and 
member of the Executive Committee of the St. Louis League. 

11. Mrs. Florence Wyman Richardson, First President of the St. Louis League. 

12. Mrs. A. E. Reton, Chairman of the Committee on Halls and Arrangements 
for the Jubilee Convention and President of the Eighth District Federated 




















Clubs. 

13. Mrs. Eugene T. Senseney, Director of Community Kitchens for the National 
Food Administration and Former Director of Educational and Community 
Service for the Food Administration. 





(Photographs, 1, 2,7 by T. Kajiwara; 6, 8,12 by Gerhard Sisters; 5 by Kandeler.) 
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WOMEN HAVE THE RIGHT TO VOTE 
FOR THE NEXT PRESIDENT IN ‘24 
STATES OF THE UNION. THE NUMBER 
OF WOMEN OVER VOTING AGE IN 
THESE STATES IS _ 12,500,000. COUNT 
"EM! 
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IN 24 STATES WOMEN 
HAVE NO VOTE FOR 
PRESIDENT. THE NUM- 
BER OF WOMEN OVER 
VOTING AGE IN THESE 
STATES IS _ 14,500,000 
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The total electoral vote of the 24 states 
where women have the right to vote for 
the next President is 245. In Vermont 
the Governor's veto may hold, reducing 
the number of electoral votes to 241. 


} =) PRESIDEN TIAL SS MUNICIPAL 
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ROSE LAWLESS GEYER, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF FIELD 
PRESS AND ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


. 





THE LESLIE 
BUREAU 

of 
SUFFRAGE 
EDUCATION 


THE BIGGEST 
BUREAU 

of 

SUFFRAGE 
PROPAGANDA 
in the 


WORLD 


“c. ¢€.-¢c.” 


A Rather Popular Contributor to the 
Woman Citizen 
HEN Mrs. Frank Leslie died a few years ago she left the 
bulk of her fortune to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to be 
used for the advancement of the suffrage cause. 

Mrs. Catt, who has an abiding faith that the only reason any- 
body opposes woman suffrage is because of ignorance of its 
fundamental significance, decided that the most effective way to 
advance the suffrage cause was through the further education of 
the American public on the subject of suffrage. 

Her next step was to form the Leslie Woman Suffrage Com- 











MARY OGDEN WHITE, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEATURE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


mission, the members of which were to serve with her in the 
supervision of the expenditure of the Leslie fund. On the com- 
mission are such well-known women as Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
president of the National Women’s Trade Union League; Mrs. 
Percy V. Penny- 
backer, former 
president of theGen- 
eral Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; 
Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, 
the Woman Suffrage 
Party of New York 
City; Mrs. Arthur 
Livermore, and Mrs. 
Thomas Bucklin 


chairman of 


Wells. 

Next, Mrs. Catt 
turned over the or- 
ganization of her 


idea of educating the 
public in suffrage to 
Rose Young, 
put it into practical 


who 


form by organizing 
the Leslie Bureau of , 
Suffrage Education. 
Through its various 
news, feature, and 
educational services, this Bureau feeds to the press of the country 
the great volume of suffrage material that appears in the news- 
It has a daily news service that serves 





ROSE YOUNG 
Director of the Bureau, Editor-in-Chief of the 
Woman Citizen 


papers and magazines. 
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MRS. IDA HUSTED HARPER, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


big dailies with current suffrage news. It has a suffrage feature 
service to which newspapers and magazines can revert when in 
need of special articles, pictures, cartoons, etc., on suffrage. It 
supplies a plate service that furnishes several thousand weekly 
newspapers over the 
country with  suf- 
frage matter. It has 
a research depart- 
ment for the benefit 
of those seeking suf- 
frage statistics, bib- 
liography, history 
and argument. It 
provides a gigantic 
press table 
which sit press 


around 
chairmen from ev- 
ery state in the Un- 
ion drilling in the 
work of strengthen- 
ing and intensifying 
press interest in suf- 
frage, each in her 
separate state. It 
holds in one group 
a picked list of 





MARY SUMNER BOYD ; _ women distinguish- 

Head of Kesearch Department, Associate Editor of = wa 
the Woman Citizen ed by fertility of re- 
source whose con- 


cern it is to devise legitimate publicity plans for the good of the 
It maintains a highly specialized and departmentalized 
It acts as press and publicity agent for the Na- 


cause, 
staff of editors. 





CLERICAL OFFICES OF LESLIE SUFFRAGE BUREAU 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION—RIGHT TO LEFT: MRS. CATT, 
MRS. ROBINS, MISS HAY, MRS. LIVERMORE 

ALICE STONE 
BLACKWELL 
LONG-TIME 
EDITOR 
of the 

WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL 
and 
CONTRIBUTING 
EDITOR 
to the 

WOMAN 
CITIZEN 





-_ a” 


‘tional American Woman Suffrage Association, conducting for 


it its varied press activities. Its stories are fed out to news and 
feature agencies whose aggregate circulations total 10,000,000, 
and even 20,000,000, combining, as they do, the great syndicate 
circulations and such far-reaching news agencies as the Asso- 
ciated Press and the United Press. 

And, finally, the Bureau edits and publishes the!] oman Citizen, 
the national political weekly for women, which serves as the 
official organ of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and is by far the most comprehensive effort in journalism 

(Continued on page 808 ) 





OFFICE OF MISS NEWELL, SECRETARY TO THE COMMISSION 
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ANTOINETTE BROWN 
BLACKWELL 

HAT thirty-three Senators of the 

65th Congress forgot—if they 
ever knew it—was that the progress of 
woman’s freedom has been a part of the 
American struggle for human freedom 
for one hundred and fifty years—and 
that every person, man or woman, who 
has ever entered the fight to gain votes 
for women has entered it as a necessary 
part of the greater fight for human free- 
dom and the right of self-government. 

Listen, you who do not know your American history! It was 
Mercy Otis Warren who, counseling American independence to 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, was the first person to base 
the struggle of the Colonies on “ inherent rights,” a phrase men 
have since used to keep women out of politics. She fought for 
human rights, believing that “ human ” meant men and women. 

Fifty years later a woman, Ernestine L. Rose, banished from 
Poland by one of those Austrian Hapsburgs who almost split the 
world in two in 1914 because they had even then learned nothing 
about human rights, came to America to seek liberty and lectured 
on the science of government. She wanted freedom—the same 
kind Paderewski is working for today. She found that American 
women had no liberty: They could not dispose of their own prop- 
erty, could not own their earnings, could not make a will. 

Ernestine Rose and Paulina Wright, and, more than all others, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the first president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, worked for years to get decent 
property rights for American women. They were responsible 
for the passage of the New York state bill of 1848, which, as a 
legal authority has just pointed out, is the most comprehensive 
law for the civil freedom of women which has ever come before 
any state and that upon which rests the advance of women’s 
economic liberty in all other states. 

Every woman in the United States, anti-suffragist or suffra- 
gist, who has now obtained some degree of control over her own 
property and earnings, has therefore something to thank Mrs. 
Stanton for. 

It was Abigail Smith Adams, wife of John, who protested 
against forming a new government in which women should be 
unrecognized. She wanted progress for mothers. “If,” said 
she, ‘‘ we mean to have heroes, statesmen and philosophers, we 
should have learned women.” “ Do not put such unlimited power 
into the hands of husbands,” she wrote to her husband, then in the 
Continental Congress. She was fighting for an educated mother- 
hood and an intelligent race. She knew there could be no such 
thing with a one-sex political power. 

She was one of the first who sought knowledge for women, but 
she had a long line of successors. All of them found that because 
they had no political or civil existence men were all for denying 
them a mental existence. 

The world found it so funny that women should study higher 
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walk on its hind legs.” 

Elizabeth Blackwell gave 
the first medical botany to 
the world in 1836, but the 
males of the medical spe- 
cies persecuted her into jail 
for debt. 

Susan B. Anthony, the 
second president of the 
National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, start- 
ed out to be a_ school 
teacher. She was paid one- 
quarter as much as a male 
and for a better grade of 
work than most males. She was derided as a disgrace to her sex 
because she dared to speak on the floor of a Rochester Teachers’ BF  — 
Convention in 1853. T 

“Do you not see,” said she to the men of that convention, “ that 








—From the Republican Register, 
Galesburg, 


so long as society says woman has not brains enough to be a doc- § (ar, 
tor, lawyer or minister, but has plenty to be a teacher, every man 1866 
of you who condescends to teach tacitly admits before all Israel B tos 
and the sun that he has no more brains than a woman?” invit 


Susan B. Anthony was almost the first New York state woman Tl 

















to work for the industrial rights of her sex, and to gain these B twen 
rights she saw they must have the ballot. Falls 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell wanted an open door for women § of tt 
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© Pioneers! 








HO called the first Na- 
tional Suffrage Con- 
vention? 

It called itself. The spirit 
oi democracy moved above 
the waters and an urge for 
human justice brought it 
forth. Behind it there was 
no national woman suffrage 
wganization; there were only 
impassioned women. The 
convention took place on the 
igth and 20th of January, 
1869, in Washington, D. C., 
and it was the result of a 
trumpet call from a few 
women to all those who loved 
liberty. It urged them to rally 
to the aid of the womanhood 
of the nation. 


minds of the 
caricature 


And_ the 


artists who 





—From the Saturday Evening Post 


The call was stern and simple, and it read: 

“A National Woman’s Suffrage Convention will be held in 
Carroll Hall, Washington, D. C., on the 19th and 2oth of January, 
1869. All associations friendly to Woman’s Rights are invited 
to send delegates from every state. Friends of the cause are 
invited to attend and take part in the discussions.” 

The first convention came to pass when women, who had 
twenty years earlier read the declaration of rights in Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., saw the word “ male’’ written into the Constitution 
of the United States with the Fourteenth Amendment. This was 
the first time that man’s opposition to woman’s franchise was 
written into the basic law and was crystallized into official sex dis- 
Up to that time men like Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia and Charles Sumner of Massachusetts had contended 
that the Constitution itself provided for the enfranchisement 


of women. 
The Fourteenth Amendment opened the eyes of Susan B. 


Anthony and her followers. “They learned by its enact- 
THIS TABLET 
MARKS 

the SITE 

where the FIRST 
WOMAN’S 
RIGHTS 
CONVENTION 
WAS HELD 

in 
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1848 





























FRANCES WRIGHT M. C. WRIGHT 





ment that the Federal Constitution could 
be so amended as to enfranchise a mil- 
lion men who but yesterday were plan- 
tation slaves. Here then was the power 
which must be invoked for the enfran- 
chisement of women.” 

At this convention there were repre- 
sentatives from twenty states. 

“Mrs. Lucretia Mott (then 76 years 
old) was chosen president, resolutions 
were reported, and everything was in fine 
working order(except the furnace),” reported Susan B. Anthony’s 
paper, The Revolution. ‘As to numbers in attendance, from 
Maine, California and all the way between, it is sufficient to say 
that although the first session was most encouragingly large, there 
was a constant increase till the last evening, when the spacious 
hall was crowded in every part, until entrance was absolutely im- 
possible long before people ceased coming.”’ 

Among the delegates were Mrs. Frances Minor, president of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Missouri, the hostess association 
for the Jubilee Convention of March 24-29, 1919. 

Among the women who sat on the platform were Mrs. Eliza- 








LILLIE PD. BLAKE 


beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Clara Barton, and Mrs. 
Wright of Auburn. 
“‘ Indeed it seems to me,” wrote Grace Greenwood in the Phila- 


delphia Press, “ that while Lucretia Mott may be said to be the 
soul of this movement, and Mrs. Stanton the mind, the ‘ swift, 
keen intelligence,’ Miss Anthony, alert, aggressive and indefati- 
gable, is its nervous energy—its 
propulsive force. To see the chief 
figures of this great movement of 
Woman’s Rights sitting upon a 
stage in joint council—like the 
Parce of a new dispensation— 
dignity and the ever acceptable 
grace of scholarly earnestness, in- 
telligence and beneficence making 
them prominent, is assurance that 
the women of our country have ad- 
vocates equal to the great demands 
of their cause.” 

[It is a regret to us and a loss to 
our readers that we are not able to 
present here pictures of the other 
equally notable women who were 
pioneers in the dramatic early days 
of the suffrage movement. Their 
wit, their grace, their beauty irrad- 
iate the pages of early suffrage his- 
tory as those presented here irrad- 
iate these pages. Before them one 
and all we bow in admiration and 
reverence.—Ep. ] 





—From the Toledo Blade. 
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NE of the points about the winning of Wyoming that strikes 

the reader of old suffrage history fair in the face is the fact 
that the political program by which the enfranchisement of 
Wyoming women was affected was projected by men, not women. 
It might almost be said to have been projected by one man, Wil- 
liam H. Bright, though to be sure, the “ indirect influence ” of 
woman was behind it. 

Mr. Bright was at the time a member of the Council in the 
Wyoming Legislature. Wyoming at the time was only a terri- 
tory. By way of parenthesis, Mrs. Bright was very much of a 
woman. Mr. Bright, a man of natural capacity, had not had the 
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benefits of education which his wife had had, and he seems to 
have paused in the day’s work to remark to her, now and then, 
“ Betsy, it’s a great shame that I should be sitting in the Legisla- 
ture of Wyoming instead of you.” 


O strongly did he become impressed with the fundamental in- 

justice of an arrangement which gave him not only the privilege 
of voting, but eligibility to the offices of the state, to the exclusion 
of his wife, that he finally, worked out a plan whereby he hoped to 
overcome the inequalities that were troubling him. He was, ap- 
parently, shrewd enough to know that he was not shrewd enough 
to draft a bill that would withstand the opposition it was sure to 
encounter, so he went to a lawyer friend and got him to draw up 


the bill. Immediately he became the bill’s sponsor. In his way 
of nursing it, he seems to have been not unlike eg of a 
later day. For instance, he went to the Democrats and called 
their attention to the fact 
that as the Governor of 
Wyoming, a _ Republican, 


would certainly veto the bill, 
it would be just as well for 
the Democrats to have the 
credit of sponsoring what 
would be considered a liberal 
measure. Then he went to 
the Republicans and stressed 
the Democratic opposition 
that he had met and threw 
the high light upon the ad- 
vantage it would be to the 
Republican patrty to have 
the credit for furthering this 
liberal measure which the 
Democrats would inevitably 
defeat. 

So convinced 
politicians on each side that 
their confréres on the other 
side were going to vote in 
the negative that Republicans and Democrats lined up in a strong 
affirmation of the measure—much to the astonishment and con- 
sternation of most of those concerned. However, those who had 
given only a lip service to the suffrage bill contented themselves 
with the thought that the Republican Governor, Campbell, who 
had not favored the bill, would certainly veto it. 

Now, it so happened that Governor Campbell was a man witha 
sense of justice that was definitely affected by the consideration 
that he gave to the bill. The more he studied the situation, the 
more he became convinced of the justice of the measure. 
Presently his signature was affixed and woman suffrage became 
law in Wyoming. 


were the 





CAMPBELL 


GOV. JNO. A. 


T should be said here that the thoughtful men of the territory 
had been appalled by the evidence of political corruption at the 
polls in the election preceding the grant of woman suffrage. The 
election was held in September and redounded to the great hurt 
of the territory. Particularly did it hurt the minds and consciences 
of the men who had the territory’s best interests at heart, and such 
bona fide support as the measure obtained seems to have been due 
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to the hope and belief of Wyoming men that Wyoming women 
could help rescue the territory from the lawlessness—no worse in 
Wyoming, mind you, than in any other young border country— 
that attended all honest efforts to place the territory on a sound 
social and political basis. 

‘Come over into the polls of Macedonia and help us,”’ was the 
men’s cry. And the women came. 

The same cry went up again by and by when the men wanted 
the women to serve on juries. Led by Chief Justice Howe and 
Associate-Justice Kinsman, the men who had the territory’s larger 
interests at heart begged the women to lend their counsel in 
jury service and promised that every courtesy and protection 
should be extended to all women who would rally to the need of 
the hour. And the women served on the juries and have con- 
tinued to serve on Wyoming juries from that day to this. 


‘ R. GRACE RAY- 
MOND HEBARD, of 
Laramie, supplies the fol- 
lowing interesting story of 
the beginning of Wyoming 
women’s jury service: 
“The better element of 
the community, alarmed at 
the character of the mass of 
depraved humanity and des- 
perate characters that had 
flocked to Laramie in actual 
hordes, determined to put 
down the anarchy that ran 
riot, to punish the murderers 
and robbers and protect the 
lives and property of inno- 
cent, law-abiding citizens. 
“This condition of affairs 
rather forced the issue of 
having women serve on the 
jury. At that time names of 
the jurors were not drawn, 
but the Sheriff of the county summoned in person the members for 
both juries. When the Grand Jury was empanelled, in March, 
1870, for the regular term of court of the First Judicial District 
of Wyoming, it brought in indictments to be tried in the first court 
to be held under the jurisdiction of Wyoming Territory to be pre- 
sided over by Hon. John H. Howe, with N. K. Boswell as Sheriff 
and L. D. Pease as Deputy Clerk. 

‘“‘ Among other names for this Grand Jury appeared those of 
several women, Miss Eliza Stewart ( a school teacher), Mrs. 
Amelia Hatcher (a widow), Mrs. G. F. Hilton (wife of a physi- 
cian), Mrs. Mary Mackel (wife of one of the clerks at Fort 
Sanders), Mrs. Agnes Baker (wife of a merchant), and Mrs. 
Sarah W. Pease (wife of the Deputy Clerk of the Court), the 
first women to be summoned to serve on a common law jury 
anywhere recorded in any part of the world. When this jury had 
been empanelled, sworn and charged, the excitement in Laramie 
was intense and the material facts, together with the judge’s 
charge, were telegraphed all over the world by the Associated 
Press reporters, who watched every step of the novel scene with 
intense interest. 
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“ GRANDMA ” LOUISA GARDNER SWAIN, FIRST WOMAN IN THE WORLD 
TO REACH THE POLLS 


“ Sheriff Boswell served the notice for Grand Jury service 
upon Miss Eliza Stewart, who was the first school teacher in 
Laramie, saying to her at that time, ‘ Miss Stewart, you have the 
honor of being the first woman ever called upon to serve on a 
court jury.’ 

“When court convened for the first time in criminal court his- 
tory the following words were spoken, ringing in the ears of 
the assembly which packed the temporary court house: ‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Grand Jury.’ 

“ Among other things that Justice Howe told the women of the 
jury was that the eyes of the world were upon them as pioneers 
serving in a movement that was to test the power of being able 
to protect and defend themselves from the evils of which women 

(Continued on page 899) 
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| SUFFRAGE 
| From a sketch made by Governor Carey 
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‘io National American Woman Suffrage 
Association was born of that universal 
upheaval for human liberty which rocked Eu- 
rope and America in the middle of the last 
century. 

Its present organization is just fifty years 
old, having been begun in 1869 for the purpose 
of furthering the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment by orderly political methods. 

It is and always has been strictly non-parti- 
san—perhaps pan-partisan is the better term, 
since its adherents have belonged to all the 
large political bodies of the country. 

It is American in spirit and in fact, as its 
name implies. It has been for a half century 
a contributory stream to the swelling tide of 
American democracy. While as an organiza- 
tion its platform has had but one plank—votes 
for women—it has, through its important 
membership, been allied with every advance in 
human freedom. 
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. Oregon 
2. Utah 
3. Colorado 
. Colorado 
5. Indiana 
. Ohio 
. Michigan 
. Pennsylvania 
9. New York 
. West Virginia 
. New Jersey 
. Delaware 
3. Vermont 
. New Hamp. 
5. Connecticut 
. Massachusetts 
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. Rhode Island 
. Rhode Island 
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. North Dakota 
. Minnesota 
. Wisconsin 
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Kelley Rees 

Emily C. Richards 
Harriet G. R. Wright 
Katherine T, Hosmer 
Richard E. Edwards 
Harriet Taylor Upton 
Percy J. Farrell 
John O. Miller 
James Lees Laidlaw 
John L. Ruhl 

E. F. Feickert 
Albert Robin 

A. L. Bailey 
Martha 8S. Kimball 
Katherine Ludington 
Alice Stone Blackwell 
Mabel Connor 

Mary B. Anthony 
Sara M. Algeo 
Walter McNab Miller 
Robert Clendening 
Andreas Ueland 
Henry Youmans 
Grace Wilbur Trout 
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25. Illinois 
26. Illinois 

27. Nebraska 
28. South Dakota 
29. Kansas 

30. Iowa 

31. Illinois 

32. Texas 

. Mississippi 
34. Georgia 

35. Alabama 
36. Louisiana 
37. Oklahoma 
38. Georgia 

39. Arkansas 
40. Tennessee 
41. Kentucky 
42. Virginia 

3. North Caro. 
44. Maryland 
45. Wash., D. C. 
46. South Caro. 
47. Florida 
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Miss 
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Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Rev. 


R. D. Cunningham 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch 


W. E. Barkley 
John Pyle 
Charles H. Brooks 
Anna B. Lawther 
Jacob Baur 

B. J. Cunningham 
B. H. Trotter 
Emily McDougald 
Solon Jacobs 
Lydia Wickliffe Holmes 
Katherine Pierce 
Mary L. McLendon 
T. T. Cotnam 
Leslie Warner 
John G. South 

B. B. Valentine 
Gertrude Weil 

J. Ross-Thomson 
Mary O’Toole 
Julian B. Salley 
Mary A. Safford 








NLY four women have served in its presi- 
dential chair. 

Its first president was Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who served from 1869 to 1892, and 
its second, Susan B. Anthony, who served 
from 1892 to 1900. Miss Anthony was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Catt, who served from 1900 
to 1904. She was succeeded by Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, who served from 1904 to I9I5, 
when Mrs. Catt was again made president. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has a closely knit organization. 
Its structure is that of the federation of states. 
It is made up of various state branches with 
freedom of action but with representatives in 
a national governing body. Its membership is 
easily computable, being ‘about 2,500,000 
throughout the country. It ts also an Auzil- 
tary to the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, organized in 1904. 
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To be well-dressed is many times the pivotal 
factor in a woman’s career. 

You can be assured of style authenticity, 
exclusive textures, appealingly different 
designs, distinctive color harmonies and in- 
comparable quality in- 


MALLINSON' 
Silks de Luxe 


“The National Silks of International Fame ” 
PUSSY WILLOW—lIn a wide range of pure dye 


plain colors and prints guaranteed for two 
seasons’ wear. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE—Sheer as a cob- 
web—strong as broadcloth. 
KUMSI-KUMSA—A radiant, irridescent 1919 silk 
sensation. 
DEW-KIST—A scintillating, two-toned novelty. 
KHAKI-KOOL—/deal for out-door wear. 
ROSHANARA CREPE—4A heavy, crinkly crepe 
for every tailored purpose. 
RUFF-A-NUFF—A distinctive out-dooring silk. 
(All Trade Mark Names). Look for the name on the selvage. 
By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing 
apparel at the better garment departments and class shops. 
H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 


Madison Avenue—3Ist Street NEW YORK 
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WHEN 66 HE ennui and utter vacuity of a life 
of mere pleasure is fast urging fash- 

FLORA ‘ a 
ionable women to something better, and, when 

McFLIMSEY they do awake to the magnitude and far-reach- 
‘ i consequences of woman’s franchise- 
LOOKED ing consequences of woman's en iguachiac 
ment, they will be the most enthusiastic work- 


in the ers for its accomplishment.” 
This was not said in 1919 just after the 


eatnited world war. It was said fifty years ago just 
SUSAN B. after the Civil War, and by Elizabeth Cady 
ANTHONY Stanton. 

It seems that the suffrage cause always has 
and did been recruiting itself from among the gay 
NOT TURN world, and that gray-clad Quaker ladies with 

hearts aflame for justice, or stern-faced 
TO STONE women fighting their way into professional 


and legal and human rights were not its only 
champions by anymeans. 

National suffrage lived, moved and had its being in conven- 
tions during the mid-Victorian days of its career. Conven- 
tions were the only chance of publicity in those days. They were 
to 1869 and 1870 what parades were to I912 and 1913. And 
no one got ahead of Aunt Susan on long-headed projects for the 
advancement of woman’s rights. She nightly pitched her mov- 
ing tent a day’s march nearer wherever she wanted to be. [i 
she wanted to gain the ear of a political convention, she moved 
the suffrage cause to its doors. 

On July 16, 1869, the brand new National Woman Suffrage 
Assn. moved on Saratoga with “ back-bows and loops a-flying.”’ 


66 HAT a woman suffrage convention should have been al- 

lowed to organize in the parlors of Congress Hall, that 
those parlors should have been filled to their utmost capacity by the 
habitual guests of the place, that such men as Millard Fillmore and 
Thurlow Weed should have been interested lookers-on, are sig- 
nificant facts,” wrote Celia Burleigh gaily. “ Flora McFlimsey,” 
she added, “ has looked in the face of Miss Anthony and has not 
turned to stone. More than that, finding the convention pouring 
into the parlors of Congress Hall, and escape actually cut off, 
Flora, after deliberating whether to faint and be carried out, or 
gratify her curiosity by looking on, finally submitted gracefull) 
and did the latter. 

“From her crimson cushioned arm-chair by the window she 
saw the meeting called to order, saw one after another of ‘ those 
horrid women, whose names are in the newspapers’ quietly 
taking their places, doing the thing proper to be done. Really 
they were not so dreadful after all. They 
neither wore beards nor pantaloons. On the JWWHEN 
contrary they seemed to be decidedly aPPTe- CUE FRAGE 
ciative of ‘ good clothes’ and if less familiar 
with the goddess of fashion than Miss Flora, EAD- 
if they did not walk arm-in-arm with her, they QUARTERS 
at least followed at no great distance and ah 
were, to a woman, finished off with the regu- WERE 
lation back-bow of loops and ends. Spite of im 
hersel f Miss McFlimsey became interested.” SHERRY’S 

Having conquered Miss McFlimsey in 
Saratoga Springs, Miss Anthony reached out REST AU- 
her lace-mitted hand for Newport. Puttine RANT 
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her suffrage paraphernalia in her reticulee WHEN 
she quietly mgeernre her hosts to storm ELIZABETH 
the very glass of fashion. 

“ Susan B. Anthony, having decided that CADY 
neither age, color, sex nor previous condi- == = 
tion should shield anyone from this agita- STANTON 
tion—that neither the frosts of winter nor CH 4SED 


the heats of summer could afford its cham- 
pions any excuse for halting on the way, 
our forces were commanded to be in march- of 
ing order on the 25th of August to besiege 
the butterflies of fashion at Newport,” read 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s merry letter to the 
Revolution. This was one month later, 
August 25, 26, 1869. “ Having gleefully 
chased butterflies in our young days on our 
way to school, we thought it might be well 
to chase them in our old age on the way 
So, obeying orders, we sailed 


BUTTERFLIES 


FASHION 
with JOHN 


“ SUBJECTION 
of WOMEN.” 
to heaven. 
across the Sound one bright moonlight night with a gay party of 
the disfranchised, and found ourselves quartered on the enemy 
next morning as the sun rose in all its resplendent glory. 

“ Although trunk after trunk—not of gossamers, laces and 
flowers, but of suffrage ammunition, speeches, resolutions, peti- 
tions, tracts, John Stuart Mill’s last work and folios of the Revo- 
lution—had been slowly carried up the winding stairs of the 
Atlantic, the brave men and fair women, who had tripped the 
light fantastic toe until the midnight hours, slept heedlessly on, 
wholly unaware that twelve apartments were already filled with 
invaders of the strong-minded editors, reporters, and the Hutch- 
inson family to the third and fourth generation. 





66 HE speakers were Paulina Wright Davis, Isabella Beecher 

Hooker, Theodore Tilton, Francis B. Moulton, Rev. 
Phebe Hanaford, Lillie Devereaux Blake, Elizabeth R. Churchill, 
Hon. Mr. Stillman and the editor and proprietor of the Revolu- 
tion (Susan B. Anthony). 

“ The audience throughout the sittings of the convention was 
large, fashionable and as enthusiastic as the state of the weather 
would permit. 

“From the numbers of the Revolution and John Stuart Mill’s 
new work sold at the door, it is evident that much interest was 
roused on the question. We can truly say that we never re- 
ceived a more quiet and respectful hearing, and from many 
private conversations with ladies and gentlemen of influence, we 
feel assured that we have done much by our gatherings in Sara- 
toga and Newport to awaken thought among a new class. 

Thus the National Woman Suffrage Association came to being 
in a world of fashion. ° 

Promptly it was housed in the Woman’s Bureau which occu- 
pied quite an elegant set of apartments at 49 East 23rd Street. 
This bureau’s existence was due to Mrs. Elizabeth B. Phelps, 
whose intention it was to make of the bureau a permanent home 
for freedom-loving interests; but not enough persons of wealth 
were like-minded. So it served its day and passed on. 

There were times in those early days when the “ first lady of 
the land” was present at suffrage gatherings, although some 
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Pest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
New York 


After All, It is the Corset 
That is Most Important 


in influencing a woman’s appearance 


The effect of a beautiful gown can 
easily be spoiled by wrong corseting, 
and then, on the other hand, a very 
simple frock may be made to look 
quite graceful and pretty by correct 


corseting. 


You should make sure 


that this most important part of 
your dress is absolutely the best 
that can be had. For this purpose 
Best & Co. has established an ex- 


cellent Custom Corset Department. 


Besco Custom Corsets for Women 


Stop in and have our corset fitter 
explain to you, in detail, the special 
features of Besco Custom Corsets. 
They work toward comfort, beauty 
of line and health. Because they 
are made in the Best way, Besco 


corsets wear much longer than 
ordinary corsets without losing 


their original lines. 


12.00 to 75.00 | 








s— You Never Pay More at Best's = 
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Suffrage Victory—1919 


God. 


Bureau of Propaganda 
(Continued from page 889) 
ever essayed by suffragists. In launching the Woman Citizen 
in 1917, the Bureau merged the WVoman’s Journal, the Woman 


Voter, and the National Suffrage News, so that the Woman 
Citizen stands today as the authoritative voice in suffrage jour- 


ND when men ask who won—say, * & 3 
The Spivi oa 4 : nalism. It carries on the propaganda program begun so valiantly 
me e t le to mee . . . ° : 
wal he Spirit of the Summit leaps to | in the early days of suffrage journalism by the Revolution, Miss 
the aawn, Anthony’s weekly, and the Woman’s Journal, Lucy Stone’s 


And earth-ghosts crawl to caves. 


Behind—the shadowy line of women who have 
gone, 

Before—the shadow-children hold their baby 
arms to us; 

And we, whose pulses beat with patience that 
the past has taught, 

Whose love goes out to all the warring world— 

Seeing fierce fires of passion flare, and fling 
their shadows across heaven, 

Have fixed our eyes upon the phantom hills. 

We know that love, belief, persistence and un- 
flagging toil 


Here find this last full measure of eternal 























Mc Cutcheon’s 


Charming New Negligées 


NDISPENSABLE to the Spring and Summer 
wardrobe of dainty Negligées are the charming 


weekly. It has, moreover extended its sphere to cover every 


phase of feminism. 


e 


assigned to each department a special! chairman into whose 
charge was committed a special detail of the Bureau work. As 
organized, the six departments included the Department of Edi- 
torial Correspondence, with Mrs. Ida Husted Harper,* the in- 
comparable historian of suffrage, as chairman; the Feature De- 
partment, with Miss Mary Ogden White, as chairman; the De- 
partment of Field Press, Mrs. Rose Lawless Geyer, chairman; 
the Research Department, Mrs. Mary Sumner Boyd, chairman; 
and the News Department, of which Miss Marjorie Shuler, is 
chairman. 

In addition there is the Magazine, or Woman Citizen Depart- 


ie organizing and departmentalizing the Bureau, Miss Young 





Pn a — oo ment, with Mrs. Catt and Alice Stone Blackwell as contributing 
alias eae? at 5 || editors, Miss Young as editor-in-chief, and Mrs. Boyd, Miss 
en eae White, Mrs. Geyer and Miss Shuler as associate editors. 
It takes an entire floor of the big building at 171 Madison 
| Avenue, New York, to house the activities of the Bureau. FE 
| *In 1919 Mrs. Harper was relieved of department work in order to write the : 
fifth volume of the History of Woman Suffrage. Ly 
~ " . of 
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new McCutcheon Robes and Gowns. 
Filmy Chiffon and softly draped Crepe de Chine 














have lent to these Robes their usual charm and un- 
deniable distinction. y 
They are up-to-the-minute in style and outstandingly ae ait) rat. | 
moderate in price. eso 10" HUT) 
Breakfast Coat (illustrated) new model made of Breakfast , apse T\ 
Radium Silk; colors: Rose, Orchid, Turquoise, Coat HER hs 
$11.95. $11.95 oe ee 
(Ste teat) ‘ 


New and smart styles in Crepe de Chine, Chiffon, 
Satin, Tailored and Lacettrimmed, $11.50 to 45.00. 
Pullman Robes made of heavy Silk and Satin, 
$18.50 to 28.50. 


Dainty Dressing Sacques of Albatross, Silk-lined, 
Crepe de Chine, Chiffon, $5.75 to 22.50. 


Silk Petticoats 


Silk Skirts of Messaline, Taffeta and Silk Jersey in all 
the leading colors for Spring, $3.95 to 18.50. 

White Tub Silk Skirts, paneled front and back, $3.95 
to 6.75. 
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MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Any of the merchandise described or illustrated above 
may be ordered with complete satisfaction 
through cur Mail Order Service 


James McCutcheon & Company ‘u@® 
The ;Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York {/)\ 
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FURNITURE WEEK 





From Monday, March 24th to Monday, March 31st Inclusive 
McCreery ‘‘ Master-Made’’ Furniture, Beds, and Bedding 


Much Below Regular Prices 

















Md 65s 65 regularly 169.50, 125.00 
Arm Chair .. regularly 79.50, 54.50 
Bookcase ..... 


5th Avenue 





regularly 57.50, 49.50 


James McCreery & Co. 


Queen Anne Model Library Su’te, frames of Solid Mahogany, Upholstered in Damask or Velour 


regularly 57.50, 37.50 
regularly 50.00, 39.50 


34th Street 
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The Winning. of Wyoming 
(Continued from page 893) 


were victims. He further assured them that there was no im- 
propriety in women serving as jurors and that he would see that 
they received the fullest protection of his court; ‘you shall not 
be driven by the sneers, jeers and insults of a laughing crowd 
from the temple of justice, as your sisters have from some of the 
medical colleges of the land. The strong hand of the law shall 
protect you.’ ‘It will be a sorry day for any man who shall 
so far forget the courtesies due and paid by American gentlemen 
to every American lady as to even by word or act endeavor to 
deter you from the exercise of those rights with which the law 
has invested you.’ ” 

Wyoming has given unqualified endorsement to woman suf- 
frage throughout the fifty years of its experience with it. There 
was an effort to repeal it by the incoming Legislature of 1871, 
but Governor Campbell, in one of the finest and most famous 
veto messages ever penned, put a quietus on the effort. When 
statehood swung in the balance on the issue, in 1890, Wyoming 
men sent word to Washington that they would stay out a hun- 
dred years rather than come in without their women. They 
figured that it ought not to take more than a hundred years for 
the rest of the country to catch up. It was a good liberal margin. 
It’s fifty years since Wyoming was won and in exactly half of 
the states of the Union the women over 21 stand today em- 
powered to vote for the next president. 

Wyoming had her legislative stage all set this winter to ratify 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment within one hour of the receipt 
of news of its passage; but, dead-weighted with its Borahs and 
Wadsworths and Solid Southerners, the United States Senate 
had not at the moment caught up with Wyoming. 

















At the London Review 


a oe —the poet made 


comment 
As down the line his earnest gaze was bent 
Upon the boyish faces, all intent 
Upon the task for which they had been sent, 
Amid our cheers and tears, across the sea, 


To make the world a safer place to be. 


“ Women-taught” the virile poet said, 

And at his words the monarch bared his head, 

As passed the Yankee lads with measured 
tread 

For in their faces, too, the king had read 

Their clean, young hearts, their boyish purity, 

And honored thus their teachers o’er the sea. 

“ Women-taught” to know Democracy, 

“Women-taught” to cherish Liberty, 

To honor woman-kind and purity, 

To give their lives to free humanity. 

“ Women-taught ”—the virile poet said. 

“Women-taught ”—the monarch bared his head. 

Jessie Pryse Arthur. 
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Fashionable Moments 


(Continued from 


American women of prominence were, for a time, more 
wary of woman’s rights than were women in Europe. 
In 1881, when the 13th National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention met in Washington, Mrs. Rutherford Hayes 
and her guests from the White House, members of the 
Supreme Court and of Congress and “ other noted per- 
sonages ” were in the audience. On Susan B. Anthony’s eigh- 
tieth birthday, Mrs. Ulysses Grant gave a helping hand. 

For a generation before this foreign 
ladies of title and social prominence 
had been sympathetic to the cause of 
woman suffrage and had their eyes 
turned towards American woman lead- 
ers, who were, as John Stuart Mill be- 
Y lieved, less timid than their British sis- 

ters. Among European suffragists were 
George Sand, Madame Hubert Auclerc, 
editor of La Citoyenne; Madame Marie 
Deraismes, of France; the Baroness 
Gripenberg, of Finland; Lady Henry 
Somerset, of Great Britain; Lady 
Wilde, Lady Battersea, daughter of 
Lord*Rothchild; Mrs. Creighton, wife 
/ of the Lord Bishop of London, Lady 
~ Aberdeen, Mrs. Priscilla Bright Mac- 
Laren, sister, wife and mother of dis- 


N. Y,. Evening Post if _ a 
‘HE ASTUTE NEW YORK MILLINER t"guished members otf Parliament, and 











5 lng problem of “what 
to give the bride” be- 
comes no problem if you 
are aware that you will 
find at Ovington’s an 
amazing stock of unusual 
gifts—the finest of china 
and glassware, the hand- 
somest of lamps and mir- 
rors, the most up-to-date 
articles in Sheffield, poly- 
chrome and fine enamel. 


And all at prices which 
solve your special problem 
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Mentia Taylor, the wife of Peter Taylor, M. P., “a 
magnificent woman,” wrote Susan B. Anthony from 
London, “ who acted the part of hostess most grace- 
fully.” 

On this foreign trip Miss Anthony’s traveling com- 
panion, Rachel Foster, was presented at Court in a won- 
derful white satin dress with a four-yard train and “no sleeves 
at all!”’, wrote Miss Anthony in italics. She herself had a gar- 
net velvet gown with point lace collar in which to appear in the 
social whirl of Europe. 

While garnet velvet was going strong for a Quaker it did not 
keep Miss Anthony from Friends’ Meeting, where she saw John 
Bright. The Jacob Bright and Richard Cobden families were 
among the warm friends made by her in 
Europe. 

Miss Anthony was not presented at 
Court. “I thought more of seeing the 
Bright family than the Queen,” said she 
quite simply on her return. 

Later came a moment when the beau 
monde, even New York’s four hundred, 
stampeded into the suffrage cause. This 
was in 1894, the year of the New York 
Constitutional Convention. A committee 
of ladies, headed by Mrs. Josephine Shaw 


Judge 


a meeting at Sherry’s to sign a petition to 
strike from the New York state constitution the word “ male.” 
The celebrated restaurateur placed one of the handsomest 
rooms at the disposal of the ladies for many weeks. 
“Tt will be noticed,” said the New York World of 1894, “ that 
these women are in Mr. McAllister’s four hundred. 
“ Here were nearly two score names as widely known and hon- 
orable as any in this state—names of people of the highest social 


standing. In a certain sense it is an insurrection. The upper § 
class of women are enlisted. Woman suffrage is the one inter- § 


esting subject of discussion in the whole fashionable world.” 

Significant moments these in a cause which had for so long 
been persecuted and whose leaders had been thought of as 
“ hoofed and horned creatures.” 

The results of the “ insurrection ’ were 600,000 names of peo- 
ple in New York state petitioning the New York Constitutional 
Convention to cease the degrading sex discriminations in the 
political status of women. 

Among the 600,000 petitioners to the 1894 Constitutional Con- 
vention were such men as Chauncey M. Depew, Russell Sage, 
Frederick Coudert, Dr. Rainsford, Bishop Potter, William Dean 
Howells. 


, 


Wives of influen- 





“ONE VOTE SHY” 











Cincinnati Pom 
Lowell and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, called yow, GENTLEMEN, IT’S 
TO YOU ' 





SENATOR POMERENE OF 
4 Oo 


OHI tial men who were 


making speeches on 
the Convention floor 
to the tune of “ the 
majority of women 
didn’t want to vote,” 
were bending every 
effort to get petition- 
ers to say that wo- 
men did want to vote. 
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Joseph Choate, once a believer in woman 
suffrage, joined Elihu Root to fight against 
the women’s petition, to procure which his 
wife, Mrs. Joseph Choate, led the forces at 
Sherry’s. 

And yet men are said to represent their 
wives! 

Right here is a good place to‘recall, too, 
that in the Convention of 1867, at the psy- 
chological moment when Horace Greeley 
was affirming that while women have a per- 
fect right to the ballot, most of them don't 
want it, some one handed him a petition 





ees ee 
signed by 300 Westchester women, collected by Mrs. Horace 
Greeley and her daughter, and headed by their names. 

All of which goes to show that there is nothing in pomp or 
circumstance to make a woman want to be either a doll or a slave. 
Dolls got down from their pedestals and slaves straightened their 
backs to walk shoulder-to-shoulder with the pioneer advocates of 
women’s freedom. 

Today when women from every state in the Union have gath- 
ered in St. Louis to celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, beauty and wit, fashion, 
wealth and social prestige will be found in evidence along with 
industrial and professional attainment. For the common cause 
of working together for the vote has made all women one. 


Susan at Seventy 

ND now, by way of contrast to fun and fashion: 

South Dakota was going through a suffrage campaign which 
was characterized by one worker as a “ cold, lonesome little move- 
ment which will make our hearts ache in November ”—and it did. 
There was trouble on the horizon that hot summer—the hottest 
ever known. Susan B. Anthony was seventy years old, but she 
put her seventy years in her kit-bag and went to South Dakota to 
campaign. ‘“ Better lose me than lose a state,’ was her only an- 
swer when her friends protested that her health could never stand 


In 1890 


the hardships. 

That was a terrible campaign. Even the Knights of Labor and 
the farmers dumped the women’s cause in the ditch for a last- 
minute political expediency, after swearing by all their gods to 
support it. 

“T shall not be cast down even if voted down,” said Susan. 

At three score and ten she journeyed through the Black Hills 
with Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, “ rushing into Sioux City ” to give 
pay lectures, the proceeds of which were turned into the campaign 
fund. 

As to creature comforts on this hard trip—there were none. 
“But I can put up with it better than any of the young folks,” 
wrote valiant Aunt Susan. 

More than once the speakers slept in sod houses, where the only 
fuel for preparing the meals consisted of “ buffalo chips.” 

Sometimes they drove twenty miles between afternoon and 
evening meetings, at one time forty miles, on a wagon seat 
without a back. 

On the Fourth of July, a roasting day, Miss Anthony spoke in 
the morning, drove fifteen miles to speak in the afternoon, and 
then left at night in a pouring rain for a long ride in a freight car. 

A story Dr. Anna Shaw relates with gusto is this: 

‘ Many of the halls were merely rough boards and most of them 
had no seats. I never saw so many intemperate men as at ———, 
in front of the stores, on the street corners, and in the saloons. 
We could not get any hall to speak in. They were all in use for 
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the variety shows, and there was no church finished, but the 
Presbyterian was the furthest along and they let us have that, 
putting boards across nail kegs for seats. It was filled to over- 
flowing—to the platform. One man came in so drunk he could 
not stand, so he sat down, and the people crowded up close on the 
edge and leaned against the table. 

“Miss Anthony gave her argument to prove what the ballot 
had done for laboring men in England and was working up to 
show what it would do for women in the United States, when 
suddenly the man roused and said: ‘‘ Now, look ’ere, old gal, 
we've heard ‘’nuf about Victoria; can’t you tell’s somethin’ "bout 
George Washington?” The people tried to hush him, but he 
soon broke out again with, “ We've had ‘nuf of England; can’t 
you tell us somethin’ *bout our grand 
Put him THE 


republic?’ The men cried, “ SPIRIT OF ’76 
out, put him out!” But Miss Anthony waite ia 
said: “ No, gentlemen, he is a product 
of man’s government, and I want you 
to see what sort you make.” 

Miss Anthony gave all her services 
to the campaign and during that time 
refused $500 from the state of Wash- 
ington for ten lectures and a contract 
from largest lecture 
bureaus in the country. At the close 
of the campaign, when $300 was lack- 
ing to settle all its bills, she contrib- 
uted that amount to the campaign. 
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Our Children’s Page 


F Child Labor Legislation we have plenty, 

bad and good, of Compulsory School 
Laws, of Mothers’ Pensions and a multitude 
of other laws designed for the child’s welfare, 
but in only four states has an effort been made 
to bring together in a Children’s Code all the 
legislation bearing on children, and thus to 
bring the various laws into proper relation to 
each other. Ohio and New Hampshire began 
experimentally in 1913. One year later was 
founded the National Commission for stan- 
dardizing children’s laws, which has committees 
now in In 1917 Minnesota laid 
the foundations of a Children’s Code and in 
the same year the Missouri Children’s Code 
Commission brought out a report and recom- 


many states. 


mended certain legislation, part of which was 
In 1918 the Missouri Com- 
not 


passed that year. 
mission, reappointed to push the laws 
passed in 1917, brought out its second report 
which, with the first, constitutes a complete re- 
vision of the laws for the welfare of Missouri 
children, and is the most ambitious attempt 
that has yet been made at a standardized code. 
For this 


proposed by the Missouri Code is of interest 


reason a survey of the legislation 


to those working for children’s welfare in all 


States. 


HE Commission conceived its work to be 
TT to bring existing laws together, to revise 
or repeal those found unsatisfactory and to 
formulate new legislation. The laws, old and 
new, that make up the Missouri Code, cover first, 
the relation of parent or guardian, illegitimacy, 
rights and duties of 


marriage and divorce, 


parents, and adoption. Second, offenses against 
the child—bigamy, abortion, concealment with 
a view to killing the newborn, abandonment or 
neglect, kidnapping, cruelty, contributory de- 


linquency, exposing to injurious moral influ- 


ences, the rape of a girl and the like. 





THE WASTE OF IT! 300,000 BABIES DIED LAST YEAR. MOST OF THEM 


COULD HAVE BEEN SAVED 





A St. Louis Experiment 





By Mary Sumner Boyd 


Third, labor and school laws; then health, 
sanitation and recreation, delinquency and the 
juvenile court, care of defective, dependent 
and neglected children and a miscellaneous gen- 
eral group covering in the main the legal status 


of the child. 


HE Commission’s recommendations for 
T new legislation are not strikingly ad- 
vanced, for it is pioneering in a broad, new field 
and feeling its way cautiously. An example of 
this is the age of consent law, which distin- 
guishes between chaste and unchaste girls, set- 
ting a lower limit (sixteen) for the latter. 

The new legislation recommended by the 
Commission, some of which was passed by 
the Missouri Legislature of 1917, begins with 
birth or before and ends with actual legal 
majority. A general tendency to set a higher 
upper limit for the age of childhood is apparent 
in many of the laws recommended. 

To protect the: child before birth the Com- 
mission would have a law forbidding the labor 
of women three weeks before and three weeks 
after childbirth. 
state supervision of midwives and maternity 


It would also provide for 


hospitals, the latter partly for the reason that 
in Missouri, as in some other states, there are 
in existence a number of so-called maternity 
hospitals which run a business in concealing 
births and doing away with the children, in 
some cases even disposing of the child by sale. 
For this reason the Commission recommended 
and got through the 1917 Legislature a new and 
stringent adoption law. 


At birth the Commission would protect the 


eyesight of the newborn, by requiring treat- 
ment of his eyes, and it would see that he has 
two responsible parents by holding the father 
of an illegitimate child as accountable for its 
support as the mother. The difficulty of proy- 
ing paternity is got around in the law pro- 
posed by the Commission by the provision that 
“where the actual paternity of the child can 
not be established, the court is permitted to 
place the liability of support upon the several 
men who are shown to have had intercourse 
with the mother during the period when the 
child must have been conceived.” 
Abandonment laws are iramed_ to 
both 
ther is dead, the Commission would have the 


parents responsible. Where the fa- 
mother cared for to look after her young chil- 
dren and to this end in 1917 procured the pas- 
sage of a statewide widow’s pension law. 
Health during early childhood should, the 
Commission believes, be cared for by the state 
through a Bureau of Child Hygiene, like those 
already established in Kansas, ‘Ohio, New Jer- 
sey and York. The 


charged with the supervision of the health of 


New school system is 
the growing child and with sanitary inspection 


and care of rural as well as city schools. 


ABOR and compulsory education laws the 
L Commission believes should be raised, with 
the exception of certain vacation exemptions, to 
the standard of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The fairly high age limits of 18 years 
is set for girls in street trades and day mes- 
senger service, and for boys in the night mes- 
senger service, twenty-one years. Continuation 
schools, time to be taken out of working hours, 
are recommended for working children between 
fourteen and sixteen years. For recreation, 
laws are recommended providing for parks and 
playgrounds and the use of the schoolhouse 


for social purposes. 


TO SAVE THE BABIES MOTHERHOOD MUST BE SOCIAL AS WELL 


AS PERSONAL 
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Commission would have the common law 
marriage abolished and the legal age of marri- 
It points out 


Pc the moral protection of the young the 


age raised from twelve to fifteen. 
that to-day two little children can live together 
in Missouri and call themselves married, a 
thing that could happen in no other state. 

The age of legal majority for girls, the Com- 
mission believes, should be the same as for 
boys, twenty-one years. 

For the juvenile delinquent the Commission 
procured the passage in 1917 of a law estab- 
lishing county Juvenile Courts for children up 
to eighteen years. It recommends special pro- 
tection for delinquent youths in the years from 
eighteen to twenty-one, which are beyond Ju- 
venile Court age. It would provide a probation 
system, would have laws covering contributory 
delinquency of adults, would have delinquent 
girls up to twenty-one years sent to the Girls’ 
Industrial Home and would do away with the 
herding of dependent with delinquent children. 

A separate set of laws would provide for 
the care in institutions or otherwise of mentally 
defective, blind, deaf and crippled children and 
those classes of dependent children cared for 
in institutions. Special provisions are recom- 
mended for the care of negro children, who 
have been much neglected in Missouri. 


Children’s Year 


HILDREN’S Year and that part of the 
& Children’s Year program known as Pub- 
lic Protection of Infancy and Maternity are 
the two most striking sections of the report 
of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau for the 
year July 1917-July 1918. 

Children’s Year began, it will be remembered, 


in January, 1918, with the following program: 


_I. Public protection of maternity and in- 


fancy. 

Essentials: (a) The Public-health nurses 
and suitable medical attention; (b) the care 
if babies by their own mothers under decent 
home conditions. 

II. Mothers’ care for older children. 

Essentials : (a) Adequate living incomes; 
(b) family allowances for soldiers’ families : 
mother’s pensions for civilians; (c) special 
provision for extraordinary needs, so far as 
required to enable mothers of older children 
to afford the home comfort and protection 
which are the best safeguard against delin- 
quency. 

III. Enforcement of all child-labor laws and 
full schooling for all children of school age. 
Standards should be maintained in spite of 
war pressure. 

1V. Recreation for children and _ youth, 
abundant, decent, protected from any form ot 
exploitation. 


A campaign to save the lives of one-third of 
the 300,000 babies and children under five years 
who die annually, opened the year. It was 
carried on by the Child Welfare Department 
of the Women’s Committee, which through its 
17,000 local units has a membership of 11,000,000 
women. Its task was statistical, a weighing 
and measuring test of children of pre-school 
age. Physicians responded generously, and with 
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their aid 6,500,000 record cards of young chil- 
These 
records have already borne fruit in particular 
“ clippings, 


dren all over the country were filled out. 


cases for the Bureau reports that 
correspondence and interviews show the result 
of the emphasis placed by the test on the im- 
portance of care for the slight defects which 
are often neglected in childhood to the detri- 
ment of health in later years.” 

The first essential for the public protection 
of infancy and maternity the Bureau believes 
to be adequate family income. It shows that 
the death rate for babies whose fathers earned 
less than $450.00 was one in every six; as the 
income increased the death rate diminished to 


one in 17, in families whose fathers earned 
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The second essential is a mother, ar 





healthy mother at that. Year by year, tl 

Bureau tells us, 15,000 mothers perish in child- 
birth from causes largely preventable Since 
1900 there has been no decrease in maternal 
deaths. Nor does this measure the pr nothers 
and children pay for bad care in childbirth and 
before, for “the women who di Idbirth 
are few beside those who suffer entable 


illness or a lifelong impairment health.” 


The death rate for motherless babies much 

higher than for others. 
Pre-natal public health nursing during preg- 

nancy and skilled medical care at confinement, 


le 


with a national benefit are recommended. 
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Mary Just Ahead 


VW E must stop being afraid of her!” 
Barington’s voice dropped to a whis- 
per, as if the implication in his words were too 
compromising for louder projection. He had 
been talking for half an hour, with the intensity 
that he could notably throw into his talk. And 
Carr had listened intently. Sometimes Baring- 
ton had paced the floor, hardly able to contain 
his own enthusiasms. Sometimes Carr had 
paced beside him, himself moved, putting in, 
helping out. The outer offices had been long 
since closed. The associates and the subs had 
shaken their heads over the fast shut door of 
the sanctum and gone home. Outside it had 
grown dark. 

“Carr,” began Barington again, 
afford to be afraid of her.” 

“T confess,’ said Carr, “to a little lingering 
fear.” He adjusted his cigar at a new angle. 
“The great difficulty as I get it, Barry, is go- 
ing to be to allow her enough tether to go her 
halcyon ways, stimulating, beckoning, tantaliz- 
ing, without terrifying. She is a little terrify- 
I am not sure—unless she can 


“we can't 


ing, you know. 
be made to love——” 

“ Ah, just you leave her to me,” cried Bar- 
“ All she needs is self-revelation. I'll 
make her love.” His chin lifted and his chest 


“And on my side, I am more in 


ington. 


stuck out. 
love with her than I’ve ever been with any of 
my girls.” He emitted one of the boyish snick- 
ers that endeared him to Carr, as to others, but 
he did not stay on the plane of the snicker but 
a second. He was up and away again, all the 
lover in him racing out after the woman who 
seemed to tremble on the edges of his fancy 
like a dryad on the edge of a wood. “The 
new heroine,” he murmured, “ Oh—and she is 
as wonderful, Carr, as she is new. You'll love 


her! All the world will—shall.” 


S Carr watched, he envied. How real it 

was to the writer fellows, this unreal, 
ethereal pursuit of women—out of which they 
made their livings! In particular how real it was 
to Barington! He himself, with his fine literary 
discriminations and his remarkable critical and 
correlative faculties, could enter into the spirit 
of literary creation with esthetic joy. He 
could do it more resourcefully than many of 
the authors could. It was due to his careful 
editorial ministrations that some of the most 
likable heroines of the last two decades had 
seen the light of day. But he couldn’t sustain 
illusions as Barington could. He had to admit 
He was now, in spite of Barington, du- 
new one. He 


that. 
bious about this wonderful 
couldn’t keep from asking editor’s questions. 
Would the public accept her? Past master of 
type delineation though Barry had proved in the 


three fleet years of his overwhelming literary 


success, could he trim her down so she would 


fit between the covers of a book? Wouldn’t her 


feet stick out, maybe, the big strong feet of the 
too self-reliant woman? 

Carr interrupted his own dubieties to regard 
There he stood, living what he was 


Barington. 

going to write in the glad way of the newest 
writer, tingling to his finger tips because of his 
writer’s affair with this new woman of his, 


“ Are her eyes blue or brown?” gibed Carr. 
“ Brown,” answered Barington without a mo- 

“Brown, sir. And 
They are the one 


ment’s pause for choice. 

her brows are very heavy. 
thing that spoil the classic beauty of her face, 
but they spoil it, Carr, only to lend it a look 
of strength.” He held thumb and forefinger 
together with a nice, measuring fastidiousness, 
“Tt is that straight heaviness of the brows 
that gives the face its expression of delicate 
sternness—not too stern, Carr—the sort of 
sternness that will break down and melt away 
as soon as I—as soon as I work out the char- 
She is tall, Carr, Mary is 
“Ts Mary to be 


” 





acter. 
“Mary?” interrupted Carr. 


her name?” 


NACCOUNTABLY Barington flushed to 

the roots of his yellow hair. “I declare,” 
he began, and stopped. “ Mary is her name,” he 
resumed at last with a fine effect of frankness. 
“ And I seem to be doing something this time 
that I have never done before. The way I have 
always done with my heroines before has becn 
to—oh, well, you know how a writer can take 
some ideal of his own, some conviction, some 
notion, some persuasion, of his own, and put a 
dress on it and call it his heroine? It’s fun, it 
lets you air your own personality in different 
clothes, and they can’t put you in jail for it. 
But this time—it’s Mary More—Dr. More. You 
know her, Carr, or if you don’t know her you 
know of her.” 

Before Carr could voice the vague hostility 
he felt at having that woman trembling on the 
fringes of fancy invested with Mary More’s 
personality, forth again— 
“There’s your modern woman, Carr. There's 
There’s the woman we must 


Barington burst 


your new heroine. 
get. Successful doctor, successful speaker, en- 
thusiastic suffragist, civic worker—and a 
beauty, Carr.” 

Carr stayed vaguely resentful. “ But isn’t she, 
isn’t she perhaps a little old for your heroine, 
Barry?” he asked. 

Again Barington flushed. 


is as good-looking as Dr. More what the dick- 


“When a woman 
ens does it matter how old she is?” 

“T have always understood,” insisted Carr, his 
keen eyes following Barry, “that Dr. More was 
cold, hard, unsentimental-——not at all the sort of 


woman adaptable to the purposes of romance.” 
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Mary Just Ahead 


66é ON’T get the idea—just because I’ve 

named .a real woman—don't get the 
idea that I mean to pick Dr. More up bodily and 
set her down on the printed page, Carr. I real- 
izze that the story Mary will have to be adapt- 
able, whether Dr. More is or not. But Dr. More, 
Carr,”"—his sentences began to crowd one an- 


other—“ what do we know about a woman like 





we are so 
He was 


that, Carr? A woman on ahead 


afraid of her—there’s no telling——” 
quiet for a moment and then added brusquely, 


“Dr. More is forming thought and influencing 


imagination about the woman of the future as 


much as any woman I know.” When Carr took 
that, too, without comment, merely with a slight 
deepening of the furrow between his brows, Bar- 
ington said, “the case for the new woman is 
working out under our noses while we go right 
on presenting the early and mid-Victorian women 
as the latest thing in heroines. What we have 
to do in the books is catch up. We must get 
modern women into fiction. We must overtake 
her.” He realized that Carr’s silence was mak- 
ing him babblesome, but couldn’t help babbling 
on: “She has strong family feeling, Dr. More 
has. She has been a devoted daughter, sister, 
aunt. She supported her parents until they died. 
She took her brother's daughter, young Mary, 
and gave her an education in art. Sent her to 
Paris.” 
“Known Dr. More long, Barry?” 

“She came from my home town, but she 
went away when I was a youngster. The 


‘ advanced ’—you know 


town used to say she was 
the tone—same you use when you Say a woman 
has had the small-pox, marked for life. It’s only 
since I came to Manhattan myself that I have 
really known her, free from the town feeling 
about her. Can’t even say I have known her as 
long as that. That was a whole year ago and I 
didn’t really begin to know her until these last 
few weeks. She has been good to me all along, 
had me to dinner, takes an interest in my stories, 
but I sort of fought her for a while without 
knowing it. It dawned on me quite recently 
what she was—the new woman—the heroine— 
my heroine—the one to book? You see, I have 
come around to suffrage myself, Carr. Oh, I 
suppose I always believed in it, if the women 
really wanted it. But I never knew the kind 
that wanted it. Mary More has shown me that 
want of theirs as a pure white flame of spirit 
that will never be snuffed out.” He laughed 
then reassuringly, as if he had at last noticed 
and was willing to meet the searchingness of 
Carr’s eyes. “Pure white flames of spirit make 
grand story material, Carr.” 

But when Barington had gone, Carr stood for 
a moment staring out of window with teased 
eyes. “Coldest, hardest, most-profession-ab- 
sorbed woman in New York. Poor Barry!” 


S for Barington, he left Carr in a glow. 

He gave Carr all the credit. “ That's the 
thing that makes Carr the greatest editor in the 
world,” he told himself, the jubilation of his 
spirit riding down all recollection of Carr’s flat 
fashion of taking Dr. More. “He knows how 
to send you away thanking God for letting you 
be an author.” He ate a hasty restaurant din- 
ner, hardly able to wait to get to work, and 
as soon as he reached his rooms in Stuyvesant 
Square he sat down at his desk and fell t 
pencil sharpening. He kept telling himself that 
he was wild to get to work He felt more 
whole, more closely related to his own past and 
his own future than he ever had before. His 
associations of the last few months, his resump- 
tion of old family friendship, had reused him 
somehow to a fuller sense of identity and des- 
tiny. Life and literature presented stimulating 
points ofecontact. His mind raced through epi- 
sodes by means of which he was going to prove 
things with this new heroine of his. But on a 
sudden impulse he dashed to the telephone. 
After all he must talk the matter over with 
Dr. More first. He couldn’t, of course, put her 
in a book, unless she were willing. But Dr. 
More was out on a laparotomy case, said the 
voice at the other end of the telephone to his 
insistence for definite information. Well, could 
he leave a message for her to call him up as 
soon as she came in? Yes, he could, was he 
the urgent appendicitis case? No, he was only 
urgent French Barington—Dr. More had his 
number. “ Yes, I have it, too,’ said the voice 
and rang off. For the flicker of an eye-lash the 
voice puzzled him. Then he forgot about it in 


his impatience to hear the telephone bell. 


HEN finally it rang, what he said into the 

transmitter sounded embarrassed and 
tame. “I'd like to come up this evening and put 
my latest book project before you. You have al- 
ways been so good about listening, Dr. Mary, 
and this time I think it may be easy to listen. 
I am hunting a new heroine and I want to nab 
her out of the woman movement, if you don’t 
mind.” 

She was at once fine about it, in that affec- 
tionately sympathetic, older-than-he way she 
had. She said she would be doubly interested, 
once for him and once for the theme, but she 
was speaking at Carnegie Hall that evening and 
if he were really going to nab a heroine out of 
the woman movement, he couldn't do _ better 
than come up to the hall and consider the col- 
lective evidence. “You don’t seem to know 
much about it except from me, Barry. I 
haven’t any lien on it. Come and get it as 
the other women reflect it. There will be rep- 
resentative women there tonight, the nation’s 
women. It’s to be a great meeting. I'll expect 

(Continued on page 907) 
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Winners In 


OWA carried off first honors in the WoMAN 

Cit1zEN Circulation Contest. With 448 new 
subscriptions to its credit, Iowa claims the 
first award. Georgia follows with 415 sub- 
scriptions to its credit, Indiana with 363, and 
South Dakota with 274. Competitors in the 
race at an earlier stage were Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and New Jersey. 

Announcement of the winners in the contest 
has been held up for several weeks because of 
the inability to award the second, third and 
fourth prizes along the lines originally an- 
nounced. The contest was a within-the-organi- 
zation affair, and it was the intention of the 
Woman CITIzEN to award the second and third 
prizes to the county or local league sending 
in-the highest number of subscriptions over 100 
and the co-operating subscriber sending in the 
largest number over 50. 

It was found impossible to carry out this 
plan, because, in the great majority of in- 
stances, the name of the county or local asso- 
ciation to which credit belonged was omitted. 
Awards made on the incomplete returns would 
not have been fair, so it was thought best to 
give the second and third prizes to the states 
finishing in that order. As no one qualified as 
a cooperating subscriber under the terms of 
the contest it was decided to give this award 
to the state finishing fourth in the contest. In 
order to make these changes it was necessary to 
comply with postal regulations and publish the 
proposed changes for several weeks. Hence, 


the delay. 
Thirty-eight states were represented in the 


contest. They finished in the following order: 
1. Iowa 17. Texas 
2. Georgia 18. Pennsylvania 
3. Indiana 19. Maine 
4. South Dakota 20. Kentucky 
5. Michigan 21. Tennessee 
6. Minnesota 22. Louisiana 
Connecticut 
7. New Jersey 23. South Carolina 
8. Massachusetts 24. Arkansas 
9. Virginia 25. North Dakota 
10. Wisconsin 26. Washington, 
B.C. 
11. New Hampshire Kansas 
'12. New York 27. Florida 
13. Ohio 28. Illinois 
29. Nebraska 
14. Maryland Oklahoma 


30. Washington 


15. Alabama Mississippi 
16. Missouri 31. North Carolina 
West Virginia 32. Vermont 


The contest, which grew out of pledges rang- 
ing from 100 to 200 subscriptions for the Wo- 
MAN CITIZEN made by 18 states at the last 














DR. EFFIE McCOLLUM JONES OF IOWA 


Annual Convention of the National American 
Woman. Association held at Washington, D. 
C., developed a good-natured and spirited rival- 
ry for leadership during the contest. 

For some time Georgia held the lead, then 
South Dakota crowded her out of first place. 
Then Iowa stepped ahead of both, with In- 
diana always hovering near the top. 

Of the states pledging at Washington sev- 
eral have still to complete their quotas. We 
trust that they will soon clear the slate of this 
indebtedness to the Woman CITIZEN. 

New Jersey, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
Maryland, the New York City Party, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Florida, and Nebraska, 
are all on the list of unfulfilled pledges. 


HAT Iowa came out first is due to the un- 
a i tiring efforts of Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, 
who in addition to filling the duties of the 
office of corresponding secretary of the state 
suffrage association took on the added respon- 
sibility of state circulation chairman. Early in 
the campaign Iowa assumed a leading place 
among the contestants and was always a close 
contender for first honors, due to the enthu- 
siasm and energy with which Dr. Jones con- 
ducted her systematic campaign. Among those 
aiding Dr. Jones by sending in considerable 
numbers of subscriptions were Mrs. Henry J. 
Howe, Mrs. F. H. Koch, Mrs. Laura Hurd 
Baily and Miss Sarah C. Scott. 
a determined effort to hold a high place. 
Whenever it showed signs of slipping back Mrs. 
Emma T. Martin was sure to think of Georgia 
voters and politicians whose education in suf- 


Georgia made 


frage would be materially helped by the use of 
the WoMAN CiTIzEN as a text book. It is 
doubtful if anyone could give more generously 
of herself, her time and means than did Mrs. 
Jessie Fremont Croan, of Indiana. Through 
letter, personal appeal and even poetry she tried 


to put Indiana over the top. 


The Contest 


OUTH DAKOTA, as suffragists will re- 
member, staged a successful referendum 
campaign last fall and Mrs. John L. Pyle and 
Mrs. Maria S. McMahon decided that the 
WoMAN CITIZEN would be an excellent aid to 
victory. The result is a very creditable showing 
for South Dakota. 

Mrs. John Waite as circulation chairman for 
Michigan also found a referendum campaign a 
Min- 
circulation 


good time to add to the state circulation. 
Mrs. I. E. 


chairman, made a creditable showing throughout 


nesota, with Rose as 


the contest. Massachusetts, which was coming 
in quite strong at the last of the contest, had 
Mrs. R. L. DeNormandie to start them in the 
contest. Later Mrs. George Shaw took the 
state circulation chairmanship. 

Virginia, a southern state with much new 
ground to break, did excellent work and pur- 
poses to continue carrying on the subscripition 
work even though the incentive of the contest 
is gone. Miss Helen Stockdell, as state chair- 
man, had good lieutenants in Mrs. Faith Mor- 
gan and Mrs. W. P. Adkins. 

Wisconsin, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Charles Mott, met its pledge made at Wash- 
In New 


Hampshire the contest work was started under 


ington with a slight margin to spare. 


the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary Post and later 
was under the chairmanship of Mrs. Annie E. 
Sawtelle. Both New Hampshire and Maryland, 
the latter under the chairmanship of Mrs. Ed- 
win W. Rouse, will soon complete their pledges. 

Mrs. P. C. McBee as for West 
Virginia found a very active assistant in Mrs. 


chairman 


E. S. Romine, who is responsible for a good 
measure of the subscriptions from that state. 
Alabama was first under the leadership of Miss 
Mary Parke London, who no sooner had the 
work well started than she went to Oklahoma 
Miss Minnie Woodall 
Island had 
two chairmen during the contest period, as did 
several states. Mrs. Le C. Colt 
first, followed by Miss Hope Gorton. 


to help in the campaign. 


succeeded Miss London. Rhode 
was 


Con- 


necticut combined the circulation work with the 


Baron 


work of the press chairman, Mrs. B. T. Voor- 
horst serving first, followed by Miss Julia Hina- 
man. Mrs. Shepard Brisbane served Louisiana 
as chairman for a time and then came Mrs. 
Mrs. Charles Firth, first Ken- 
tucky chairman, was followed by Mrs. J. How- 
ard Murray and Mrs. D. J. 
followed as chairman for Tennessee by Mrs. 
J. M. Grainger. 
men who have had a part in the contest are 
Mrs. J. T. Gittman for South Carolina, Mrs. 
Dora York for Maine. Mrs. Katherine L. 
Brainered for North Dakota, Miss Imogene 
Pierce for Illinois and Miss Billie Pitney for 


Ruben Chauvin. 
Kimbrough was 


Completing the list of chair- 


Arkansas. 
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(Continued from page 905) 
you, Barry. And look in at the house later, 
say about eleven. There’s a——” the connec- 
tion was none too good and he couldn’t hear 
whether she said surprise or something about 
a drive as she hung up. 


O a man as sensitive as Barington to the 
T play of character upon itself, Dr. Mary’s 
voice was finely satisfying, even with a poor 
connection. He stood on the hearth-rug, his 
thumbs in his vest-pockets, and rocked back on 
his heels and reminded himself that Dr. Mary’s 
character play was inspiringly true to its own 
keynote. Everything that she said and did was 
of a bell-like clearness, if you took it in with 
your ear—crystal clearness if you took it in 
with your eye. There was her consecration 
to purpose, and there was her straight-minded, 
direct, earnest, honest line of action, and there 
were the other things that fitted in so aptly, her 
full-toned voice, her commanding figure, her 
beauty, those heavy, nearly stern brows— 

It was eight-thirty of the clock when he 
swung off a Seventh Avenue car at Fifty- 
seventh street and turned toward Carnegie 
Hall. There was a swirl of femininity outside 
and inside the Hall. Bareheaded women in 
colorful evening gowns were alighting from 
motors and climbing the steps, side by side with 
women in shabby street suits. At the top of 
the steps other women with khaki knapsacks 
slung in front of them were calling cheer- 
fully: 

“Buy a Woman Citizen! Help the cause! 
Buy a Citizen! Help the cause!” 

The auditorium was jammed. From every 
box a banner suspended—yellow and blue ban- 
ners of the “New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Party,” yellow and black banners of the 
“Manhattan Borough Woman Suffrage Party,” 
“Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Party,” “ Woman 
Suffrage Party of the Bronx,” “Woman Suf- 
frage Party of Queens Borough,” “ Woman 
Suffrage Party of Richmond Borough”; ban- 
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ners on which he read “ National American 
Woman Suffrage Association,” “ International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance”—banners that 
streamed around the walls with an interlocked 
and globe-encircling insistence that left little 
room for argument. 

It was impossible to get nearer to a seat than 
the last chairs and no nearer to them than their 
backs. Barry took his stand behind them just 
as a great hand-clapping broke out. Everybody 
rose. A file of women crossed the platform 
and seated themselves in the chairs reserved 
for the speakers. Down on the floor there was 
immediately manifest a genial sense of pro- 
prietorship in the women. People ahead of him 
leaned across one another to whisper, “ that's 
Dr. Shaw—yes, most famous woman orator in 
America—the next one is Carrie Chapman 
Catt, at the head of the National Association, 
that’s Katherine Bement Davis, yes, first woman 
commissioner New York ever had—next to her 
is Mary Johnston, the writer--yes, the Southi- 
erner, the Southern women are in this fight, 
too, you know.” 

“Fifth from the end? ”—The man just under 
companion’s query. 
That’s Mary More, 
There’s Mary Shaw, 


Barington repeated his 
“You mean the beauty? 
Dr. More, the surgeon. 


too, that advanced actress, you know.” 


T was not that Barington hadn’t seen and 

heard before what he saw and heard during 
the next hour. In the years that he had been a 
metropolitan there had been thousands of these 
demonstrations on the part of women. He 
understood that they were going on all over 
the country, all over the world. He had seen 
suffrage parades and he had heard soap-box 
speeches and he had, through the papers, taken 
note of women’s gigantic mass meetings to 
commemorate the suffrage victories that piled 
up year by year. But always he had gotten the 
significance from the outside, sometimes 
amused, sometimes stirred with a fugitive sense 
of the drama involved, but never vitally con- 
cerned. Always, too, he had had a sort of 
left-out feeling about the whole thing that he 
didn’t exactly like. Now he found himself 
amazingly possessed of a feeling of direct re- 
lation to the matter, a feeling that it was his 
particular business to get into it and get the 
straight of it. 

There was a speech about women’s political 
obligations as wives and mothers and another 
about their political obligations as wage earners 
obliga- 
tions as everyday agents of society. There 
were Statistical speeches on laws, on hungry 
school children, and on the professionalizing of 
There were speeches about 


and another about their political 


home industries. 
women’s civic responsibility toward prostitution 
and women’s international duty toward war. 
And all the speeches climaxed on a demand for 
the passage and ratification of the Federal Suf- 
(Continued on page 909) 
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Republican Activities 

HE Republican leaders of New York state 

will undertake an intensive campaign to 
organize the Republican women of the state as 
the result of plans discussed at a meeting of 
the Republican State Committee on March 19. 
According to party leaders this work is to be 
one of the chief features of the coming presi- 
dential campaign, and the organization of 
women voters will be undertaken at once. 
Women members of the Republican State Com- 
mittee include Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New 
York City; Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, West- 
chester County; Mrs. Luther W. Mott, Oswego; 
Mrs. John Francis Yawger, New York City; 
Mrs. William C. Beecher, Brooklyn. 





When writing 


Practical Politics 


HE Republican party of New York city 

has begun an aggressive campaign to 
Americanize the foreign-born women who will 
be entitled to vote when their husbands have 
become citizens of this country, according to 
plans announced by Helen Varick Boswell, sec- 
ond vice-chairman of the New York County 
Republican Committee. The women captains in 
the election districts of the city will be asked 
to take up this work in their respective districts. 
The Republican club houses are being used as 
social centre houses in many districts, and the 
use of these clubs by the foreign-born women 
will be encouraged during the coming months. 
The campaign is designed to give foreign-born 
women definite preparatiom for their new duties 


as citizens of this country. 


Democrats and Suffrage 
T the recent session of the Democratic 
National Committee a resolution favor- 
ing the Federal Suffrage Amendment was 
adopted. The resolution also favored the cre- 
ation of a national woman’s auxiliary to the 
National Committee. 

The action of the Democratic committee as- 
sures the support of both party machines for 
the suffrage amendment when it is called up 
in the next Congress. With both the Re- 
publican and Democratic organizations com- 
mitted to strenuous campaigns to win over the 
women voters in the coming presidential cam- 
paign, suffragists do not expect to encounter 
any serious difficulty in pushing the amend- 
ment through the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Newspaper dispatches from Washington in- 
dicate that political leaders there expect the 
amendment to go through both houses without 
difficulty. The party organizations are expect- 
ed to exert unusual pressure upon recalcitrant 
Senators and Representatives to bring about an 
overwhelming vote in favor of the submission 
of the amendment. Several Senators who op- 
posed the Federal Amendment will be missing 
when the new Congress convenes. In their 
places will be strong supporters of the suffrage 


amendment. 
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His Last Word 
66 X-SENATOR WEEKS gave his vale- 
dictory to the Sixty-fifth Congress in 
true to reactionary type form,” says the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association Bulletin. 
“In the dying hours of the Senate, Senator 
Jones of New Mexico asked for consent to pre- 
sent the report on the compromise suffrage reso- 
lution amendment to the Constitution, for con- 
sideration by the Senate. The parliamentary 
situation permitted one objection to prevent. 
Senator Weeks shouted, ‘I object,’ and thus 
ended the career of a Massachusetts Senator. 
But the Suffrage Amendment can come back and 
will do so to the 66th Congress. Alas, Sen- 
ator Weeks cannot! So in historic fashion 
suffragists say with evident good will, ‘The 
King is dead; long live the King!’ 
“Our heartiest greetings go out to Senator 
David I. Walsh.” ; 


Women Cast Good Vote 
EPORTS show that 40 per cent of the vote 
cast in the recent primary elections in 
the City of Detroit was cast by women. The 
vote of the women totaled about 28,000 as against 
40,000 votes cast by the men. Michigan women 
by their vote and their general interest in civic 
affairs have demonstrated that they intend to 
use their new franchise privilege in a way 
that effectively answers the anti argument— 
“Women will not use the ballot when they get 
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(Continued from page 907) 
frage Amendment, and every speech found in 
the vote an open door through which woman 
could fare farther forth into the fuller dis- 
charge of duties, obligations, responsibilities. 
How easily women had come, in their collec- 
tive thought, to the old consecrated attitude of 
the individual woman. Duty! Duty! Duty! 
The word rang like a clarion call through it 
all. There was to him something frosty about 
it “Yes, but what about joy of life-what 


about just beauty?” he wanted to ask. 


RESENTLY he was taking pains to recall 

that out over the country there must still 
be women not interested in the ideal of political 
liberty. Fugitive pictures of women of past 
times and places haunted him—huddled harem 
women, veiled cloister women, tight-lipped 
women of the Dorcas societies, scared women 
treading ribbon-tied essays at seminary com- 
mencements. And-.now this! Miles and miles 
from the harem and the cloister! 

At another tremendous outbreak of ap- 
Plause his heart leaped. Mary More was com- 
ing forward. Standing there, waiting for the 
demonstration of the friendly people to cease, 


she was so oblivious of the effect of her beauty, 


so obviously absorbed in something else, that 
Barington was discomfitted. It removed her. 
It made her seem too little woman and too 
much cause. She was a good speaker, with 
the gift of direct appeal that so many of the 
women speakers of the day have developed. 
3ut some of the things that she said struck 
Barington like the flick of little whips. “Let 
other things go—live up to this issue of the 
franchise—fill your hearts and your minds with 
it—remember that we have taken the outposts, 
we face the main fortress—You are tired? Oh, 
we are all tired. Forget to be tired until the 
fight is won. The war for the democracy of 
Europe is over, help finish this war for the 
democracy of America. Most of all, concentrate 


—don’t let other things come in and deflect.” 


E wanted to cry out to her—‘ Ah, but 
after all, a vote’s just a vote. It is not, 

for instance, love. Leave a little room for 
other things. Men don’t women to be ”—he 
yearned to show what men wanted women to be. 
The air had by now become so palpably elec- 
trified that the effect on Barington was just 
that of the atmosphere when it is crackling and 
flashing under the lash of a storm. He was 
surprised at the way his soul was taking it. It 
seemed to be pulling back his soul, as if to get 


out of the way of some too urgent stimulation. 


3ut he slippéd away presently, his soul still 
plagued, and he walked the city for a restless 
hour before he turned in at the door of a 
house far down-town on one of the side streets 
that edged up into the “ Knickerbocker Sec- 
tion” of Manhattan. It was a small red brick 
house, one of a row of six, left intact between 
two high apartment buildings. The woodwork 
on all was white and for each there was a 
Colonial door with a brass knocker. Some 
green stuff grew in long white window boxes. 
The effect was old-timey and homey. 

Of the two women whom he found waiting 
for him in the library it was the larger and 
older who came dominantly forward. She was 


a royally beautiful woman, Junoesque, but ac 


(Continued on page 910) 
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from beginning to highest perfection. Instruc- 
tion individual. All class instruction in Har- 
mony, etc., and attendance on Lectures and ¢ 
Concerts free to students. Piano Dept., Aug. { 
Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal Dept., Carl Hein; 
Theory, Rubin Goldmark; Public School Music, NM 


Dr. Frank R. Rix. A) 
Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue { 
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| VESTOFF-SEROVA | 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City | 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 

Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 | 

| 


Classes 





Private lessons Normal Courses 














px: Institute 
2107 S Street, N. W., 


Washington, D.C. 





A Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 





High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Two Years of College Work. Spe Courses: 
The Arts, Journalism, Short Story Writing, 


Business and Secretarial ee Kindergar- 
ten, Normal Training, Domestic Science, Par- 
a w. 
Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., President, 
Author of “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law’ 
and “The Heart of Blackstone” 











MERAS’ STERN SCHOOL 


LANGUAGES 


961 Madison Ave. Rhinelander 3287 
— 








Suffrage in the Philippines 

HAT the women of the Philippine Islands 
‘ may be voters before long is indicated by 
the statement made by Francis Burton Harri- 
son, Governor General of the Islands, on the 
occasion of his return to America for a short 
stay. In an interview in New York city, Gov- 
ernor-General Harrison declared: ‘‘ We 
yet have woman suffrage in the islands. I have 
recommended the franchise, but no steps have 
been taken to introduce a bill to put it into 
force.” 


may 


Elected to County Council 

HE Duchess of Marlborough, formerly 

Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt of New York, 
who was elected to the County Council from 
the north division of Southwark, has been 
seated. She was elected as a Progressive by 
a large majority over her opponent, a Labor 
candidate. 


“As Was” 


RS. SOMERVILLE (1780) tells that one 

day her father found her studying mathe- 
matics. Said he: “ We shall have to put a stop 
to this or by and by we shall have Mary in a 
straightjacket. She is studying mathematics.” 
Mrs. Barbauld: 
to have such a general tincture of knowledge 


“Young ladies ought only 


as to make them agreeable companions to a 
man of sense.” 
Milton: 
“For Contemplation he and valour 
formed; 
For Softness she and sweet attractive 
grace. 
He for God only, she for God in 
him.” 
N a “Report of Select Committee of Board 
I of Education in relation to Propriety and 
Expediency of Establishing a Free Academy 
for Females” 1849 (N. Y.) the following ob- 
jections are quoted as having been brought 
forward: “They are not to benefit mankind 
by discoveries or by the wonder-working re- 
sults of combined intelligence and industry. 
Their sphere is not in the business of the 
If they 
desire to shine in that sphere, they must do it 


world, but in the quiet of the family. 
at their own expense; . . . the public has no 
interest in them.” “Such an education as 
would be imparted by a Free Academy for 
females would not only be no advantage to 
society, but would be positively mischievous in 
its social aspects . . . . To cultivate the minds 
of women up to the full standard of education 
for men would be in a measure to unsex them 
and to unfit them for the private and social 
The family 
would no longer be organized as by divine ap- 
its head. 
would be too learned to be good, humble and 


Household cares 


duties it is their province to fulfill. 


pointment, with man as Women 
gentle wives and mothers. 
would be neglected for the stirring scenes of 
life, where mind copes with mind and asserts its 
supremacy. They would obtrude themselves in 
men’s places and arrogate to themselves the 
performance of men’s duties. . . The danger 
of disturbing the equilibrium of the marriage 
relation may be dwelt upon especially in this 


connection,” 
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Mary Just Ahead 
(Continued from page 909) 


her movements. Yes, certainly sh 
She started the talking. And 


there was her impressive beauty. 










tive in 
dominated. 


And yet almost at once he got the impre:. 
sion that she was only a sort of enveloping at- 
mosphere, out of which the individuality o 
the other woman issued in little lickings of 
lively flame. “Here’s your surprise,” began 
Dr. Mary, and from her loafing place among 
the couch pillows, the other woman held out 2§ 
careless hand to him. 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried in nearly real exas-| 
peration. “ Why do you come home just now?" | 

“You flatter yourself, Barry. I am not going 
to be in your way.” 

“You always were more or less in my way 4 
How it all comes piling § 


But I 


am not going to have any time at all to fuss 


—goodness, gadness! 


back—you, me, our eternal fussing! 


with you this winter, even about the relative 


Vhper NR. 
is Bins 


say 


merits of painting and literature as means of 


soul expression.” 


“Keep your time, French. I can fuss with 
merits of the 


” 


the doctor about the relative 





healing art and the creative 
“Worse prospect that. I want every minute 
of the doctor’s spare time.” 
“What have you got, Barry?” He re- 
marked that she had easily resumed her ancient j 
school-girl habit of calling him by his nick- i 





ae ee 1 aaa 
sacl 






ee 







name when their spirits moved together amic- |@ 
ably, which was seldom, and by his formal front & 
name when she bristled at him, which was 







often. There had been still another name— 
he wondered if she remembered. “ Litra- 
choor,” she had called him. And he had called |@ 
her “ Pictures,” names sacred to the callings that 
had loomed beautifully before them in those 
lean and scraggly but gay days of their first 










youth. In answer to her question he put up 
his hand and said in a loud voice behind it, 
“T’ve an idea for a new heroine, Pictures. I 
He noted § 


the amiability of Dr. Mary’s sniff of amusement. 







want Dr. Mary to help me book her.” 









Young Mary rose, frankly yawning. Re 
membering the long-legged coltish appearance 7 
of her first girlhood, he marvelled at the pure 


“Chasing an- 










straight lines of her tall figure. 






other of your make-believe women, Litrachoor? | 
I have kept up with them over in Paris. Walks 
with grandmother’s ghost! I’m to bed. That 
Women feel suffrage so!” 








meeting tired me. 
So she did remember! 
(To be concluded) 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


National American Woman Suffrage Association, March 24-31st, 1919 


HOTEL STATLER ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


At Washington, St. Charles and Ninth Streets, the center of “ down-town” St. Louis and convenient to both the retail 
and wholesale districts. Union Station street cars pass the door. 
Rates from $2.00 a day 


Opened in the fall of 1917, this hotel is complete in design, equipment and modern conveniences. 
vate bath, circulating ice water, automatic door signals, etc. Guests receive morning paper ; club break fasts. 
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Every room has pri- 
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STATLER POLICY 


It is a cardinal principle of Statler Policy to give every patron more than his money’s worth, whether he spends $2 or 
$20 a day. That policy also declares that “ The Guest Is Always Right.” 

It is built on the practice of courtesy, thoughtfulness and helpfulness ; and it is a complete 
will which Hotels Statler hold towards their guests. 

Every Statler employee must have the desire and ability to render gracious personal service 
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service by virtue of the good 
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to every guest. 


Ifotel Statler is operated on the European plan. In making reserva- Each Hotel Statler Makes Reservations for the Others 
lions, please specify number of persons, kind of room preferred and F : : 
date (hour, if possible) of arrival. . 

Room with shower bath only for one person, $2.00 per day; for two Buffalo - : - - - - Hotel Statler 


persons, $3.00. 

Room with tub and shower bath, for one person, $3.00 to $5.00; for bs 

two persons, $4.50 to $7.00. Cleveland - ° - - - - Hotel Statler 
Three persons in a room with tub and shower, $2.50 per person, each 

person a separate bed. . 

These rooms are all very large and have outside exposure. Cafeteria Detroit ° - ° - ' - Hotel Statler 
in basement. 

Two connecting rooms fer two persons, $6.00 to $9.00; for four per . : a : 
sons, $9.00 to $13.00. New York City - - - - Hotel Pennsylvania 
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A logical question of war-ridden housewives 
is—“‘ What shall I buy to replace the faded 
and worn out carpets and rugs which tho an 
eyesore I have endured in order to economize 
and save?” 

The war is over. “Our boys” are coming 
home to resume peaceful occupations. Lest 
their valorous deeds and noble achievements 


REX De Luxe 


An exclusive, patented fabric. Unu- 
sually smooth. Beautiful soft tonal 
effects in harmonizing colors. A 
rare achievement in grass rug manu- 
facture. Most suitable for indoors 
and enclosed porches. 


rn” . - 
Patterns—Colorings—Sizes 
A wide variety of patterns makes selection easy. Colors 
are combined and blended to suit both simple and fas- 
tidious tastes—harmony being the keynote. Sizes range 
from small mats to large rugs. 


Another 
CREX product. 


rug ever produced. 
and rooms where 
be considered. 





Free Color-Catalog 


We will mail to you free on 
request beautiful color-repro- 
ductions of all CREX pat- 
terns. Suggestions of differ- 
ent room-treatments and rug 
sizes are also shown. Ask for 
Special Catalogue C. N. 











TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CREX Herringbone “™ 


patented 1 
Heavier and more 
durable than any other woven grass 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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shall have been in vain the practice of thrift 
and economy must continue. 


For every floor that needs new rugs buy 
CREX. Use them the whole year round. 
You'll save money and be well satisfied. 
Durability and sanitary qualities are features 
well known. Put them to the test. 


CREX Regular 


The standby of the CREX family. 
Twenty years of supremacy and un- 


and exclusive 


questioned popularity. Truly the 
Ideal for porches “peoples” common sense, non-ex- 
severe wear must travagant floor covering. Reliability 


and price are dominant factors. 


Imitations and Substitution 
Cheap imitations always follow success. Shun them. 
Substitution by dealers with intent to deceive is unlawful. 
Demand genuine CREX rugs and save disappointment. 
The name woven in edge of side binding protects you. 





Your Dealer 


If your dealer does not happen 
to have in stock the pattern, 
size or color of CREX rugs 
you want, write to us giving 
full particulars. We want you 
to be satisfied. 
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